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ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS 


BRINGS YOU 


PRODUCTIVITY: 


dramatic, absorbing study of the life-force of American Democracy 


Now, in one superb motion picture, you can see the 
tremendous why and how of America’s greatness. 


Propuctivity: Key to Plenty captures on 2 reels of 
film the heart-beat of the giant, America. It brings our in- 
dustrial might to life . . . shows how it grew . . . how it can 

and must continue to grow. : 


Produced by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
PRODUCTIVITY is the newest addition to the world’s fin- 
est library of educational films. 


Based on Dr. J. Frederic Dewhurst’s monu- 

mental study, America’s Needs and Resources, PRODUC- 

De you have 2 Film Council TIVITY will illuminate political and economic thinking 

. . . reaffirm your faith in America. Truly one of the 
greatest achievements of EBFilms’ 20th Anniversary Year! It’s a “must” film for 


every library, large or small. Order your prints now! 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 


Wilmette, Illinois 


every ADULT CITIZEN 
SHOULD SEE 
THIS FILM IN 
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THE 
EDITOR'S 
EYRIE 


Tae moment each month of leafing finally 

okayed page proofs, before trusting them 
big machines for slapping into a shiny book, 
is at once the high and low spot of an editor’s 
existence. There must be a law of inverse 
effort; or perhaps it’s just the general cus- 
sedness of life in general; but it’s usually the 
article or layout over which you've lost most 
sleep that is disappointing in end result while 
another — conjured in a hurry out of a 
waste paper basket or dropped unexpectedly 
onto one’s desk by a stray mail plane pass- 
ing overhead — will emerge as a high spot of 
the book . . . Apropos, we think you will 
find interest in our LETTER FROM SCAN- 
DINAVIA, p. 19. ‘We've deliberately not edi- 
ted it because its very errors in English gram- 
mar and syntax are not errors in Danish; are 
expressive of the word-thought processes of 
another people. 


We note we've rather sternly subheaded 
REPORT FROM GERMANY (pp. 16-17) 
as “Concluded.” We have on hand a report 
on Japan we’re impatient to have you see. 
But more on Germany we will be glad to 
publish if it brings new light. 


WE USE FILMS IN OUR PROGRAM 
and TELEVISION will be back in our next. 
We've added FILMS IN PUBLIC LIBRA- 
RIES (p. 11) .. . broadened “Film Books” 
into THE FILM PRESS (p. 28) and “Film 
Council Corner” into FILM COUNCILS AND 
SOCIETIES. Film societies seem to be com- 
ing to the fore. Film councils are regretably 
floundering. Chief reason may be lack of 
central policy and program — the originators 
went overboard in their insistence on local 
autonomy. The matter will probably be aired 
at FCA’s convention already in the works 
(p. 21) with NAVED “hosting” as last year. 
This is like the tail wagging the dog, if FCA 
is really the “holding company” in 16mm. 
As the one neutral, public body it should 
be. A trade show under its auspices, for 
instance, would automatically insure full in- 
dustry participation. As is, membership in 
NAVED is apparently pre-requisite to rent- 
ing space for display. This is probably just, 
but excludes many in the industry not ex- 
actly eligible for membership. It will be in- 
teresting to see what effect the recent for- 
mation will have on things of the 16mm 
Committee in the Photo Manufacturers and 
Distributors Assoc. We're collecting the news 
about this, will pass it along in our next... 
which, incidentally, will be another combina- 
tion summer issue, to appear the beginning 
of July. 


To 838 March 15-May 1 new subscribers — 
welcome. Keep us advised how FILM NEWS 
can serve you best. 


R. L. 


We predict that this will be the most talked- 
about short film of the year. Order now! 


10 min., 16 mm. Sound. COLOR. 3-year 
lease, $100.00; lifetime lease, $125.00; 
rental, $5.00. 


THE RELIGIOUS 
FILM ASSOCIATION 


45 Astor Place * New York 3, N.Y. 
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U. S. Counterpart Wanted 


| a recent issue of THE New TIMEs, 

Bernard Friend reports upon the flourish- 
ing state of the cinema club movement in 
France. The clubs assume a variety of form 
as regards the organizing interest (neighbor- 
hood base, trade union, students, children, 
etc.) and are linked in a French Federation 
of Cine Clubs which distributes films, pre- 
pares programs and issues a monthly maga- 
zine. Noting that new clubs appear weekly, 
Friend emphasizes their great cultural im- 
portance. He asks in conclusion: “Is there any 
doubt that cine clubs could be a tremendous 
cultural force in the United States as well?” 

No, there would be no doubt, if we just 
had cinema clubs. We don’t; save for isolated 
instances, or groups which in one way or an- 
other present film classics, as for example 
New York City’s Museum of Modern Art. 
What we do not have today in any degree 
approximating “a movement”, however, may 
very well be in the cards. To cite just one 
instance, Rochester, N. Y., has both an active 
Film Council and a Film Society. 

It is quite possible that America’s equiva- 
lent of France’s “tremendous cultural force” 
will come in a different guise—i.e., film coun- 
cils and library forums. The library’s adoption 
of the film as a signficant and increasingly 
important educational and communicative tool 
bids fair to solve the problem of organizing 
and servicing local interest in the special pur- 
pose film. If, as it now appears, the distribu- 

. tion problem can be solved, then it may just 
be a matter of time, a very brief period, until 
this country may be included with those 
having an organized audience interest in film. 

There are other important developments oc- 
curring today which are supplementing the 
welcome apearance of film councils and library 
forums. Not least among these accompanying 
activities is the production of films of excep- 
tional quality for specialized interests. This 
addition of specialization in audience-aim is 
of course related to the natural development 
of education in this country, plus the impetus 
from World War II. 

At the same time, industry is waking up to 
its opportunities. In the best sense of en- 
lightened self-interest American industry ap- 
years to be surely, if often haltingly, following 
the tradition set by British industry as regards 
the sponsoring of 16mm production. It is real- 
izing that special groups find learning through 
films an interesting and stimulating experience 
when the films are produced with appropriate 
restraint and dignity—as, for example, THE 
Scoot Tuat Learnep To Eat, Litrte ScHoot- 
HOUSE IN THE Rep and Loutstana Story. It is 
discovering too that such work pays off in the 
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FILM COUNCILS and SOCIETIES 


French Cinema Clubs Booming — 


important intangibles, in its relation to the 
public. 

Experimental work, too, in uses and appli- 
cations of the film is going on. There is Maya 
Deren’s work, for example—to cite just one 
instance. While many frankly say that much 
the experimentalist does is beyond them, the 
important thing is, there is experiment. 

Perhaps a slightly revised version of Vol- 
taire’s famous dictum is in order: I may not 
understand you, or what you have to say but I 
will defend with my life your right to say it 
your way. I will always defend your right to 
try to communicate. 


NYFS Sees ‘“*Moana.”’ 
Guests Flaherty 


New York Film Society, recently formed as 

a non-profit organization “devoted to the 
study of film as an esthetic and social force” 
attracted a large audience to the first of its 
Spring Series on April 21st. Film featured 
was Moana (1926), classic study of the 
natives and customs of a South Sea Island. 
Producer Robert J. Flaherty was guest of 
honor, answered audience questions. 

Tue Erernat Mask (Werner Hochbaum, 

1935)—Swiss film with English titles and one 
of the first to be based on a psychiatric theme 
—will be shown at the May meeting. Speaker 
will be Rudolph Armheim, author of “Film”; 
member of the psychology faculty of Sarah 
Lawrence College; visiting professor, New 
School for Social Research. The June attrac- 
tion will be Our Brean (1934), writ- 
ten and directed by King Vidor, on the sub- 
ject of unemployment during the 1929 eco- 
nomic crisis. Archer Winsten, well known 
film critic of the “New York Post,” will 
speak. 
Officers of the New York Film Society are: 
president, Harvey V. Fondiller, former asso- 
ciate editor “U.S. Camera Magazine”; secre- 
tary, Stefan Bodnariuk, production assistant 
Flaherty Films; treasurer, Joseph Kushner, 
photographer. 


Annual Get Together 


CA’s annual meeting will again be held in 
Conjunction with the National Audio- 
Visual Conference, scheduled for Chicago July 
30 to August 3rd inclusive. The Film Council 
of America part of the proceedings will open 
informally on Friday evening, July 29, with 
a reception. Some unusual features are being 
planned for the meeting to continue through- 
out Saturday, according to Paul Wagner, chair- 
man of the Program Committe. 


NANCY EDWARDS 


Deren Draws 300 To 
Rochester Showing 


TT stirrings of a movement in the non- 

theatrical field referred to at length else. 
where on this page, were recently in evidence 
in Rochester, N. Y. when Maya Deren, film 
experimentalist, appeared with her films before 
300 persons at a meeting at the Memorial 
Art Gallery under the joint sponsorship of 
the Film Society of Rochester and the Gallery. 


According to a report from Avril Cochrane, 
secretary of the Society, Miss Deren and her 
films were “enthusiastically received.” Before 
another word is said about the meeting, we 
want to urge everyone whose eye falls here, 
to let us know what their local groups—library 
forums, film councils, film societies and any 
other similar groups—are doing. 

Speaking of the meeting, Mrs. Gertrude 
Moore, director of the gallery, declared that 
Miss Deren’s audience “was led to a new 
area of experience through purely visual ex- 
citement of senses and ideas that belonged, 
with rightness, to moving imagery ranging 
freely through space.” 

James Card, film historian in charge of 
motion picture collections at the George 
Eastman House, Inc., pointed out that Miss 
Deren’s films highlight the fact “that almost 
nothing has been done with motion pictures 
outside of their narrative concern since the 
early French pioneers of 1905-08, or a few 
examples of avant-garde.” He emphasized that 
Miss Deren’s productions “represent almost 
tk: sole attempt to concentrate on methods 
peculiar to the film rather than being con- 
cerned with any narrative communication.” 

This meeting is of course important per se. 
But it takes on added significance when it 
is realized that Rochester as a town has at 
least three groups vitally interested in the 
motion picture. In addition to a Film Society, 
it also has a library film forum and the Film 
Council. Specialization of interests would ap- 
pear to be achieving expression simultane- 
ously with the over-all development of the 
non-theatrical movement. 


N. Y. Elects Officers 
[vm Jacoby of Affiliated Films Inc. has 
been elected chairman of the New York 
Film Council for 1949. Al Rosenberg of 
McGraw-Hill and Sophie Hohne of The 
Princeton Film Center are vice-chairman and 
secretary, respectively. Theodosia Stratemeyer 
is treasurer. The following Board of Directors 
was also elected: Tom Brandon; Julien 
Bryan; Cecile Starr; Emily Jones; John 
Flory; Florence Anderson; Robert Snyder; 
Mildred Mathews. 
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To Hear 
Your Banjo Play 


HERE’S so much can be said about this 

film and on so many fronts . . . Its title, 
for instance, seems to stress one instrument, 
but To Hear Your Banjo Ptay is chock-a- 
block with guitar, mouth organ and banjo 
performance; folk singing, folk dancing; plus 
social interpretation, viz: “different ways of 
living and different regions create different 
kinds of music.” To illustrate, it tours the 
country; includes the special south whose 
music, “a blending of two races,” warrants 
a series of its own. Meanwhile it presents 
Pete Seeger, Sonny Terry, Woodie Guthrie, 
Butch Hanes, Texas Gladden and other 
“name” ballad singers. Being so “star-stud- 
ded” it left no lasting impression on us of 
any of these talents individually — with the 
possible exception of Paul Seeger who demon- 
strates and explains his rather unique 5-string 
banjo at the film’s beginning. To him it re- 
tums from time to time; does not, however, 
place him for what he actually is: i.e., di- 
rector of “People’s Songs,” a ballad-making, 
singing organization with members through- 
out the U. S. and Canada . . . Possibly it is 
lack of familiarity with the subject’s back- 
ground which makes it so kaleidoscopic to 
us. This very lack, however, makes us more 
aware of the value of a film that reveals an 
unsuspected wealth of grassroots music in 
this country, and the fact that we too have 
folk ways .. . Alan Lomax, formerly Curator 
of Folk Songs; Consultant, Library of Con- 
gress, did the story and dialog. Photography 
is by Richard Leacogk (Loutstana Srory). 
Irving Lerner and Willard Van Dyke pro- 
duced, directed, for Creative Age Films. 


20-mins. For rent, sale ($72): Brandon 
Films Inc., 1600 Broadway, N. Y. 19. 
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HOUGH it is his SYMPHONY OF A 
CITY (p. 9) which this year won an 
Academy Award, we are featuring Sucks- 
dorff's THE WIND FROM THE WEST 
also, because it is at the moment the only 
one of his films available to the !6mm 
public. A prizewinner at Berne in 1947, it 
is a good introductory example of Sucks- 
dorff's amazing dexterity with a camera 
and effects, his love and understanding of 
nature and human nature. 


THE WIND 
FROM THE WEST 


ABOVE the Arctic Circle in northern Swe- 
den is the country of the Lapps: an 
exotic people, even to neighboring Swedes . . . 
For the Lapp the reindeer spells meat, milk, 
clothing, transportation. When the long grey 
winter comes to an end the reindeer must 
leave the valleys to escape the insects the 
warm weather brings. As the old folks look 
on longingly (“they go only in memory”) 
the younger people gather household goods 
and babies onto round-bottomed sledges and 
make ready to go into the mountains . . . 
To young Nils the spring west wind that 
comes through the schoolroom window whis- 
pers of melting snows, flowing waters, re- 
turning wild fowl, anemones in bloom up near 
the eagle’s nest: and Nil’s daydream takes 
him up where the world is wide and high. 
In his Lapp costume, with his dog at heel 
that will one day watch over a thousand 
reindeer, he looks a monarch. In his imagin- 
ing, he is already a man, dexterous with the 
lasso; possessor of a tent in the mountains, 
a little wife to look after himself and the 
fire, bake cakes, weave baskets, give him his 
coffee with the smile his grandmother gives 
to his grandfather . . . Fish, plants, butter- 
flies, bees, small animals — the world is full 
of throbbing life in the spring wind; and of 
adventures just waiting for boys to have ... 
A golden eagle swoops down on an ermine, 
reminds Nils of the Lapp test for bravery. 
Camera record of his climb to the eyrie of 
the wild, dangerous eagle, closeups of the 
boy and the eagle at the nest, are thrilling, 
suspenseful. Snatching from under the bird’s 
beak the reindeer calf bone it has been pick- 
ing, Nils gets away safely. From an ancestral 
mountain top he asks the reindeer spirit 
what size of herd is to reward his prowess .. . 
At this peak point his teacher’s voice cuts 
across his. dream and, stumbling to his feet 
in his classroom, he tries to “go on with the 
reading where Eric left off.” But the voice 
of the wind is still in his ears, great rein- 
deer herds and magnificent mountain scenes 
in his mind . . . and on this bigness and 
beauty THE Winn From THE West fades 
from the screen. Not from the mind, how- 
ever, for a combination like this of fantasy 
with the utmost of reality concerning a little 
known subject, is rare and unforgettable . . . 
As good for film societies arid adult groups 
as for classroom, home and television pur- 
poses. Only defect, not a serious one, is some 
sibilance in the (woman’s) voice of the west 
wind. 


18-Mins; sound or silent, b&w. Produced 

by the Swedish Travel Information Bu- 

reau. Available from Films of the Nations 

Inc., 55 W. 45th St., N. Y. 19. Rent $3; 
sale $44. 


Clearing the Way 


S if life weren’t sufficiently complicated 

for reviewers, along comes the United 
Nations with titular credits — to Divisions, 
Subdivisions, Departments, Committees, Of- 
fices — that threaten to become at least half 
as long as the film itself, if U.N. activities 
continue to expand. CLearInc THE Way, 
nearly as we can figure was made by the 
U.N. Film Board in cooperation with the 
Office responsible for planning U.N.’s new 
headquarters. Its purpose is to make a re- 
sentful group of kids feel honored — and 
through them, the U. S. public at large — 
that the U.N. is making its home where it 
is: a 6-block area on New York’s East River. 
. . . The film opens with some superb “char- 
acter” shots of the city, closes with some 
photography of old structures being knocked 
down that will thrill the most blase of side- 
walk superintendents. In between it roams 
all over the lot — from the one that ceases 
to be a playground for the neighborhood 
youngsters, into meetings of the international 
group of architects responsible for the pro- 
ject, to a session at Lake Success, to San 
Francisco in 1945, to war-torn Europe and 
Asia, back to an ice cream “parlor” on the 
fringe of the project. Conductors of this tour 
of persuasion are a personable young en- 
gineer, and a U.N. interpreter who would 
also be personable if her manner and cig- 
arette weren’t quite so reminiscent of a Hol- 
lywood lady spy . . . Our personal reactions 
notwithstanding, it is a fact that CLEARING 
THE Way is going well with women’s groups, 
and that it is the only film that attempts, 
even if hung too artificially on a peg, to 
explain to children through children the 
spiritual basis of the United Nations. We 
don’t mind saying also that the animation is 
superb, and that the brief insight into the 
fundamentals of architectural planning calls 
for more along these lines. 


35-mins. For 35mm: Siritzky Interna- 
tional Picture Corp., 250 W. 57th St., 
N. Y. C. For 16mm rental $5.50, sale 
$75: Film Program Services Inc., 1173 
Ave. of the Americas, N. Y. 19. 
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(UNESCO and 
World Students’ 
Service Fund) 
will be reviewed 
in our next. 
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Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences 
Documentary Short Subjects’ Award Winner 


Towards 


G UBJECT of this Academy Awards winner 
is rehabilitation of the paraplegic ex-ser- 
viceman, locale is a veterans hospital. To be- 
gin with it was formidably titled Pxuysicar 
CarE AND REHABILITATION OF SPINAL CORD 
InyuRIES and was planned as what the Army 
designates a PMF (Professional Medical 
Film). Its introductory sequence is briskly 
professional in picture, tone, and narrative 
terminology. This much it conveys readily, 
however, to any type of viewer: that modern 
surgery and drugs have greatly increased the 
life expectancy of this type of sufferer; but 
there is a point where medicine can do no 
more and at which “the grim struggle against 
the crushing weight of useless members” be- 
comes the joint job of the sufferer along with 
the doctor. It is at this point we meet “George 
Young” who has been flat on his back since 
his war injury, and through him another vet- 
eran “Ray Hennessy.” When Ray proudly 
manages to get up from a chair on his own 
(“with a power in the heave like a high 
jumper clearing a 7-foot bar”), insight into 
the paraplegics’ world of constant effort be- 
gins for the viewer. From here on TOWARDS 
INDEPENDENCE becomes so human a document 
as to have great appeal, we think, for the pub- 
lic at large and not just for “specialized audi- 


Independence 


(P.M.F. 5055) 


ences” as originally intended. Certainly every 
member of the sufferer’s family should be 
obligated to view it. So should possible em- 
ployers, and such community “servants” as 
the policeman and the operator of a public 
vehicle ... Briefly but effectively at one 
point the camera swings outward to scenes of 
the hurrying modern world “where everything 
is designed for people with two good legs,” 
then returns to the gymnasiurA and George 
Young. Having achieved raising himself to 
sitting position in bed, then building his 
strength to enable him to get out of it, he is 
now “working on practical things,” such as 
bus steps. Particularly poignant too are those 
scenes in which, to perform the normally sim- 
ple act of crossing a street, he must train like 
an athlete, figuring curb to curb distance first, 
wondering how long the traffic light will stay 
red, maneuvering the step down off the curb 
on the red to give himself an edge on a pos- 
sible emergency ... With Ray to help and 
encourage, in addition to the doctor and phys- 
ical therapist, George’s “Score Sheet” at long 
last is stamped REHABILITATED and a happy 
ending shows them both finally in jobs they 
can do, leading almost normal lives . . . Though 
the story doesn’t end as well as this for all 
paraplegics TowarD INDEPENDENCE is a terrific 


George L. George, director, prepares “Ray” (veteran Richard Batson) and nurse (Ludie Clair) 
for a “take” at the Signal Corps Photographic Center’s Astoria (Long Island) Studios . 


To “George Young” (ex-para- 
trooper John R. Borella), pioneer- 
ing his crutches, the floor looks 
a million miles away. 


lesson in the kind of courage even physically 
able people need for living and which George, 
at first completely cynical and despondent, be- 
gins to develop when he says: “I brushed 
off Dick Tracy and Superman and decided 
to pattern myself after a real man, Ray Hen- 
nessy” ... All phases of this excellent 30- 
minute production were accomplished through 
the combined efforts of the military and civil- 
ian technicians of the Signal Corps Photo- 
graphic Center of the U. S. Army, at Astoria, 
N. Y. Army films do not carry individual cred 
its. We feel, however, that it takes a combina- 
tion of better than the average run of tech- 
nician and director to see the possibilities in 
a routine PFM production and to so success- 
fully translate it into an Academy Award win- 
ner .. . Not least of these possibilities were 
those surprisingly revealed in the performances 
turned in from the start by the two principals, 
ex-Army paratrooper John R. Borella of New 
Jersey (shot through the spine as he stepped 
out of a wrecked glider behind the lines in 
Germany), and Richard Batson (“Ray”), also 
a veteran. 

But it took George L. George’s feeling di- 
rection of Douglas McMullen’s sensitive and 
perceptive script, plus good photography (by 
Joe Lipkowitz) and editing (by Bernard Les- 
lie) to make this the superior production it 
is . . . And so we make this our opportunity 
to congratulate these craftsmen: particularly 
for such simple but expert touches as presen- 
tation of certain of the gymnasium scenes 
through the eyes of the paraplegic as, for 
example, when George Young stands for the 
first time and “the floor looked a mile away.” 

3-reels; 30 mins. Write your Army 
Area Film Library Officer at Gov- 
ernor’s Island, N. Y.; Baltimore, 
Md.; Atlanta, Georgia; San Antonio, 
Tex.; Chicago, Ill.; or San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 
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First Annual 
Canadian Awards 


Film of the Year 


“Shot from a magical bow. . . 


not in competition there, this 
film was enthusiastically acclaimed at the 
Edinburgh International Film Festival which 
screened over 100 films from 20 countries. 
It has just been awarded the highest honor 
in the first annual Canadian Film Awards. But, 
having made these two important statements, 
we have still said little about this unique sub- 
ject, fascinatingly presented through the use 
of superb, genuine West Coast Indian masks. 
... Theme of THe Loon’s NECKLACE is an an- 
cient Indian legend as reconstructed by Dr. 
Douglas Leechman, Curator of Canada’s Mu- 
seum of Natural History where the masks 
are preserved. Thus, not simply the novelty 
but the authenticity of its Indian and nature 
lore make it an educational as well as an ar- 
tistic triumph. We understand too that an old 
French Canadian guide acted as naturalist 
expert; and that F. R. Crawley, himself a 
naturalist as well as movie maker, photo- 
graphed the loon in its native haunts for 
scenes in which it features. The call of the 
loon, the terrible cry of the wolves, the In- 
dian chanting, all are real, and the “keen- 
ing” of the famine sequence, so disturbing in 


its subdued intensity. Sound effects, inciden- 
tally, are a study in themselves... Photography 
and extremely clever cell animation combine 
in unusual color and lighting arrangements 
to produce a mysteriously wonderful atmos- 
phere. It is strange also, what a thrill there 
is in such simple scenes as that when the old 
Indian, his sight restored, flings to the loon 
his most cherished possession, a magic-proper- 
tied collar of sacred dentalian shells, and the 
collar wraps itself handsomely about the neck 
of the bird. “Surely it was then,” the excel- 
lent narration concludes, “that the loon re- 
ceived his necklace.” . . . Producer Crawley 
Films Ltd. (Ottawa); director F. R. Crawley; 
camera and art, Grant and Graham Crabtree; 
editor, Judith Crawley. More Indian stories 
like this one, please! 


l-reel; Commercial Kodachrome. In 
Canada (courtesy, Imperial Oil Ltd) : 
from Canadian Educational Assoc., 
206 Huron St., Toronto. U. S. and 
elsewhere: Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films Inc., Wilmette, Ill: Sale price 
$100 less ed. discount. Rent from 
your local film library. 


THE CANADIAN FILM AWARDS were developed by a Joint Planning Commission of 
50 national organizations, will be awarded annually for distinguished Canadian creative 
‘film effort, based on aim, form, content, quality of production. ... This year’s contestants 
numbered 29, represented 12 different Canadian producers. . . . Ten prizes — paintings by 
Canadian artists — were presented, in the absence of Prime Minister St. Laurent, by Hon. 
R. Winters, government Minister for the National Film Board, and by Dr. H. L. Keenley- 
side, Deputy Minister of Mines and Resources . . . at the Little Elgin Theatre, Ottawa, 
in a@ ceremony witnessed by members of the government, and resident foreign government 
representatives. . . . Additional winners to those pictured here, are: UN HOMME ET 
SON PECHE, French-language feature produced by Paul [ Anglais, Quebec Productions 
(Special Award); CANADIAN HEADLINES OF 1948, by Gordon Sparling for the 
“Canadian Cameo Series” of Associated Screen News (Theatrical Honourable Mention) ; 
BEANS OF BOUNTY, Shelley Films (co-winner, Non-Theatrical, with the Anderson 
entries). In the Amateur Class SUITE TWO by Dorothy Burritt, and MAKING A LIFE 
MASK by Louis Shore, were given Honourable Mention. . . . On the Judges’ Panel were 
Moira Armour, Teaching Aids Center; Mrs. O. Burritt, Toronto Film Study Group; 
Robert Evans, Famous Players Corp; Gerald Pratley, CBC Film advisor; Ian MacNeill, 
Canadian Assoc. for Adult Education; its Assn’t. Dir. J. R. Kidd, also “Canadian Film 
Weekly” editor Hye Bossin (both advisory, non-voting). 
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DOTS AND LOOPS 
Special Award 

A unique animation by Norman McLaren, 
winning acclaim for pioneer drawing of 
both sound track directly 
onto film. 


A FEELING OF HOSTILITY 
Non-Theatrical 

Producer-director Robert Anderson and 
the Department of National Health and 
Welfare were also awarded for DRUG 
ADDICT. 


CHANSONS NOEL 

Best Animated Film 

James MacKay’s blending of French 
carols and screen art was next-contested 


by his TIME AND TERRAIN. 


A serious social theme dramatically pre- 
sented by Stanley Jackson. 
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Academy Award Winner — short subjects’ Class 


YMPHONY OF a City, this year’s Academy 
S Award winner in the Short Subjects’ class, 
was written, photographed, directed, sound- 
tracked, all by one man: Arne Sucksdorff, 
Swedish film maker, and one of those phenom- 
ena rare throughout the arts, crafts and pro- 
fessions, a Natural. 

Strangely, however, the Award was given to 
and accepted by a man who has never been 
in Sweden and could not possibly have pro- 
duced the film unless by remote control. 

In line with its usual custom of accepting 
a film as it is submitted, the Academy of 
Motion Picture Arts and Sciences accepted 
SympuHony oF A City for Award consideration 
as a 20th Century-Fox picture produced by 
Edmund H. Reek, because that it is the way 
it was entered. Arne Sucksdorff’s name was 
not mentioned in the submission, nor was that 
of Svensk Filmindustri, its true producer. The 
U. S. film company in actuality is simply its 
distributor. 

SympHony oF a City, along with other 
Sucksdorff works, was imported into this coun- 
try in 1947 by Rudolph Carlson Productions 
(N. Y. C.), representatives here of Svensky 
Filmindustri. Mr. Carlson, a director-producer 
in his own right, so highly regards Mr. 
Sucksdorff’s product that, in the arrdnge- 
ment he made with 20th Century-Fox (cover- 
ing four subjects for a period of five years), 
it was provided they be released apart from 
all existing series and, to accommodate them, 
a new series, MoviETONE SPECIALTIES, was 
created. Head of the short subjects depart- 
ment Ermund H. Reek, when his company 
took on this series, became, for whatever 
reason, and on the credit titles in addition to 
those originally listed, the “producer” of not 
only SympHony oF a City but of the other 
three subjects as well, in this bracket. Thus 
vicariously Mr. Reek became an Academy 


Award winner. 

Incidentally, directly, in every possible way, 
this is most unfortunate for the Academy of 
Motion Picture Arts and Sciences, whose 
awards have been recognized for the past 
twenty years as for artistic achievement. If 
the artist can be so robbed, then this is sad 
commentary on the handling and giving out 
of all Academy awards ... At the same 
time, and assuming this to have been an hon- 
est mistake on the part of Award officials, it 
might easily have been corrected by Mr. Reek 
or his company, as soon as the nominations 


were announced. Certainly the matter was 
brought to the attention of Mr. Reek and 
other 20th Century-Fox officials, not once but 
several times, both before and after the event. 
It is thus doubly, trebly difficult to under- 
stand how they justify their stand in this in- 
stance which is so discrediting to the prestige 
not simply of the Academy, one of our top- 
side institutions in the eyes of the world, 
but to the Hollywood motion picture indus- 
try as a whole; for Arne Sucksdorff, if not 
in Hollywood, is everywhere else acknowledged 
by film makers as a leader. With SHADows 
On THE SNow he won an award at Cannes in 
1946; with Wino From THE West at Berne 
in 1947, At the Chicago Film Festival in 1948 
his Srruccte For Survivat (then titled 
SHapow From THE Sky) was popularly ad- 
judged “best in the International Document- 
aries’ class”. Most recently and enthusiastic- 
ally acclaim was by the last Edinburgh Film 
Festival . .. and this is an incomplete list- 
ing of the honors bestowed upon him and his 
work. 

SympHony oF A Criry, though not en- 
tered at Brussels, received a special award 
there for its artistry. It is really necessary 
to see it in its full length for proper appre- 
ciation of how happily it weds the experi- 
mental approach with a mature humanity and 
good humor, good sense and taste. The short- 
ened version, even though an Academy win- 
ner, does not possess quite the same fullness 
of bouquet. Cutting has not hurt this film, 
however, as it has SHapows ON THE SNOW 
which further suffers, in comparison with the 
Swedish original, from such poor printing as 
actually to confuse the story by distribution 
of just those wonderful night effects on which 
its development depends . . . and in the crea- 
tion of which (using blue-green filter, accord- 
ing to himself) Mr. Sucksdorff excels. At a 
special screening of his films by the Eastern 
Screen Directors Guild in New York recently, 
Mr. Sucksdorff — on a visit to the U. S. — 
freely shared with his U. S. film colleagues 
the “secrets” of his work; experiences, humor- 
ous and otherwise, that went into the making 
of the four films shown. 

Included, in addition to the two. already 
mentioned, were his most recent, as yet un- 
released productions: Divinep WoRLD, a sym- 
bolic presentation of the constant struggle 
within man; and THe Open Roan, a gay, 
whirling, wonderful gypsy czarda. Because, to 
make them fit into our theatrical schedules, 


these also would be cut we cannot help 
hoping, though aware financial return must 
be a consideration, that some suitable ar- 
rangement can be made for profitable release 
of these to the nontheatrical market, which 
will accept them as they are. In this connec- 
tion it was interesting to learn from Mr. 
Sucksdorff that Swedish 16mm is “much more 
cleverly organized” than in the U. S. so that 
money can be made with it. As in this coun- 
try, however, there is more return still from 
theatre showing so that it does come first. It 
seems, though, that the short subject in Swe- 
den is considered of sufficient interest and 
importance to receive billing along with the 
feature; also, that all suitable shorts auto- 
matically go onto the 16mm circuit of schools, 
museums, etc. after the usual year or so of 
theatrical distribution. 

“Work in the short subject is an important 
mission”, Mr. Sucksdorff declared with the 
deep earnestness that characterizes his ap- 
proach to all things cinematic. “The film as 
an art is the newest of all the forms and we 
still do not know its potentialities. It is still 
a searching art. Short subjects are our only 
opportunity for experiment and there have 
to be mistakes and experiment or there will 
be no film industry. In Europe we are trying 
to find news ways of expression .. .” Mr. 
Sucksdorff went on to speak in high praise 
of THe FAtien Ipor and to compare this 
British-made Selznick release with Open City, 
another of his top favorites. “American pic- 
tures have wonderful themes sometimes,” he 
concluded, “but they are handled badly, they 


do not know the secret: stay close to life. lf 


you do you will never repeat yourself. Life 
never repeats itself. This is what you see in 
films like THe FALLEN and Open Crry.” 
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SYMPHONY 
OF A CITY 


The effect on film making in general of the 
so-called Hollywood process of “typing” came 
up for discussion and Mr. Sucksdorff admitted 
with one of those infectious grins that make 
his solemn, long face go boyish: “All over the 
world they do that to you if they can . . . For 
a long while in Sweden they wanted me to 
make only pictures about animals. Now they 
have seen THE Open Roap they want me to 
make all pictures about gypsies.” 


Although he admits to “great troubles” in 
producing this film ——- the three families he 
hired in innocence turned out to be carrying 
on a vendetta with which they did not let 
picture making interfere —- Mr. Sucksdorff 
intends to make at least another one gypsy 
film; though he hopes he will not need next 
time to lock his actors into the studio in or- 
der to “shoot” them. But he has many more 
ideas he hopes to be able to carry out in the 
near future, if he can get the backing for 
them. 


It was as a very young man (he is just 32 
years of age now) that Arne Sucksdorff start- 
ed making films on his own in Sweden, and 
against the wishes of his parents who feared 
motion pictures and the theatre equally for 
their son as occupations in which he would 
be in bad company. It pleased them, however, 
when he used his camera to film animals 
(actually his interest in and knowledge of 
them is much beyond that of many profes- 
sional naturalists) aand they furthered his 
career by sending him to the Reimannschule 
in Germany, only school in Europe that com- 
bined the academic with instruction in the 
dramatic and cinematic arts. 


A book of stories could be written (and 
we understand one such, by himself, is soon 
to be published) about Sucksdorff’s picture 
making experiences, particularly with ani- 
mals. To get only one of his amazing closeups 
for instance, for SHApows From THE Sky, he 
actually carved a small place in a cave and 
sat there for 30-hours continuously, with his 
long legs uncomfortably crossed, observing 
and recording. This particular bit, incidently, 
was cut by 20th Century-Fox from the U. S. 
StruccLe For Survivat version. 


Sucksdorff’s early preoccupation with birds 
and animals is a trademark on all his work, 
for in these he sees and symbolizes “that 
strangest of all the animals, the human being.” 


He does not set out, however, to be a “sym- 
bolist.” 


“We all think this way,” he insists, “though 
some of us do not know it. Even a word is 
after all a symbol.” 
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It is in THe Diviwep Wor p, built on the 
musical background of Bach’s Fantasie that 
Sucksdorff most consciously expresses him- 
self in these terms. An attempt to portray 
the fight between what we want to be and what 
we are, a prayer for direction against the dark 
forces around and within us, THE Drvipep 
Wor tp is not all he wants to be. A strike in 
the Swedish studios, for one thing, precluded 
its production as originally planned, and these 
lacks Mr. Sucksdorff may supply by use of 
American facilities while he is in this country. 


Despite the almost mystic quality of this 
picture, however, its creator is still that realist 
of realists who, gifted by Finnish friends with 
a bear cub, “just tried to make a little film 
with it because it was there.” It was the “little 
film” which, enthusiastically received by the 
public, in 1939 started him on his present 
way. Incidentally, it was this cub grown 
which is featured in SHaADows ON THE SNOW 


“and which he had to shoot when it tried to 


kill the Lapland hunter in this picture. It 
seems “as soon as the bear recognized his old 
landscape he turned wilder and wilder” . . . 
“So we people inside are much more primitive 
than we think,” Mr. Sucksdorff went on to 
say, “and so we can learn much ‘about our- 
selves from animals.” It is perhaps for this 
reason that some of his work is so shocking 
to many viewers. 


Despite his genius for stark realism, Mr. 
Sucksdorff is essentially a sentimental man, 
if also what he himself terms an obstinate 
one. Much of both qualities he must inherit 
from his father, an estate agent and manager, 
who for many years had his heart set on re- 
tiring to his birthplace Sigtuna, near Stock- 
holm, and his mind made up to do so in a 
particular house there. Discovering finally that 


it belonged to a Swedish woman in the United 
States he came along on this trip with his 
son, traced Miss Swanson to Bloomingdale’s 
department store and, though he knows no 
English, braved the place with her name writ- 
ten on a piece of paper, so found her. Need- 
less to add, the house of dreams at Sigtuna 
is now his. 


Arne Sucksdorff is in this country now 
neither to claim the Academy Award nor to 
contest another’s acceptance of it but—in his 
own words—because he wants to “grow, de- 
velope, do something else.” By this he means 
a special sort of feature, eventually; but he 
has some unique short subjects in mind mean- 
while. Right now he is avidly learning all he 
can about the U. S. documentary, with which 
he is much impressed. Sweden imports and 
dubs the occasional one of these, as First 
Steps and Tue River, but it is difficult for 
them over there to see enough American work 
to really appreciate it. Mr. Sucksdorff is also 
interested in equipment as he does so much 
of his films alone and we are so far ahead in 
the mechanical ways and means. 


Whether Arne Sucksdorff retires to a little 
house in Sweden or whether the whole world 
is to be his home, it is quite possible his 
present visit to this country, and particularly 
to Hollywood, will determine. Though its 
Oscar may grace the desk of another, the 
laurel of the victor is on Sucksdorff’s brow 
and in his buttonhole for those with eyes to 
see. What the “film capital” does now in re- 
spect of Mr. Sucksdorff may therefore not 
simply influence his personal and _picture- 
making but may well be a telling index to 
the extent and quality of Hollywood’s own 
perspicacity and prescience. 
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Films for the CHURCH 


By DR. ROBERT M. PERRY 


Assn’t Prof. Religious Education, New York University 


Creation 
According to Genesis 


OMEHOW the commercial motion picture 

in its abrupt history has become arbitrar- 
ily divided into two categories: the “feature” 
and the “short”. Just as arbitrarily, the fea- 
ture has come to be the division considered 
‘seriously: in other words, what people paid 
money to see; whereas the short was consid- 
ered a filler, to pad out the program, or as 
a kind of bonus (“plus selected short sub- 
jects”). Now and then a short has received 
attention on its own merits — I recall Disney’s 
Turee Little Pics as a case in point — but 
these examples are rare. People expect a seri- 
ous movie to run an hour at least ... Reli- 
gious motion pictures have upset this situation 
a bit. Most of them are shorter than the 
conventional feature length film and this is 
all to the good, because it leaves time for 
some manner of group participation such as 
hymn singing and discussion. 

This month a film has been released, run- 
ning time of which is only ten minutes; yet 
this film is so exquisite and effective that it 
proves for all time the value of quality over 
quantity. This jewel is CREATION ACCORDING 
ro GENEsIs, a simple reading of the first 
chapter of the Bible slowly and impressively, 
by a good narrator. But the real fascination 
of the opus is the magnificent sequence of 
nature shots, the motion picture art at its 
best. The artist who conceived and edited 
this pictorial series, Herman Boxer, is a true 
expert who has chosen the most unconvention- 
ally beautiful views of the world we live in 
and artfully joined them together so that the 
total result gives an emotional lift rarely real- 
ized on the screen. 

There are two results of this film which 
seem noteworthy. First is, that the creation 
becomes an act, not just a happening. Some- 
one actually made the universe and, from the 
pictures seen, that Someone obviously knew 
what He was doing. The other result is the 
impression that creation is still going on. 

The color photography is overwhelming in 
its beauty, the orchestral accempaniment 
heightens the emotional effect of the pictures, 
the entire production should produce a wor- 
ship experience in every group before which 
it is shown. It can certainly be used by every 
age group from junior high school on up. 


10-mins.; Kodachrome. Produced by 
Film Chronicles Presentation (Her- 
man Boxer), Lifetime lease $125; 
3-year lease sale $100; rent $5. from 
Religious Films Association, 45 Astor 
Place, N. Y. C. 3. 
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Paul: CONVERSION 
and APPRENTICESHIP 


NE of the difficulties of putting Bible 

stories onto film is that there are only so 
many stories. Sooner or later duplication must 
occur because all the dramatic material gets 
used up. There is of course always the case 
of the producer who feels he can improve 
on an already available production or can 
translate an incident more powerfully or ar- 
tistically to the screen. No matter what the 
cause of the duplication it still brings in its 
wake some confusion to the church which 
must choose not only a subject but between 
treatment of the subject by this studio or 
that . . . So far, churches have been using 
five British films on the life of Paul. But 
Cathedral Films, an organization which has 
been quite successful in filming Bible stories 
of recent years, has now embarked on the 
ambitious undertaking of completely covering 
the life and work of the apostle Paul. It is 
their intention to make ten or eleven 30-min- 
ute films on this subject, in fact. First two of 
the series, THE CONVERSION and THE YEARS 
OF APPRENTICESHIP, have just been released. 
Realistically and dramatically they cover the 
first years of Paul’s career, are a very promis- 
ing start to the series. 

Remaining at all times within earshot of the 
Book of Acts, we see the young Saul as a 
strong man using his strength to persecute 
the followers of The Way, are introduced to 
three of these followers: a man, his wife, her 
father; and come to know them as people. 
Saul’s cruelty marks him as a man to be 
feared and the Christian man and wife 
(without the father) flee to Damascus. At 
this point a certain degree of dramatic con- 
tinuity is established by having them recog- 
nize Paul as he too enters Damascus. But he 
of course does not recognize them, being 
blind because of his experience cn the road. 
The blinding experience, though an extremely 
difficult problem for the realistic medium of 
motion pictures, is quite convincingly done. 
. .. After his sight is restored Paul becomes 
the zealous protagonist of the new cause. The 
reaction of his former friends and enemies 
to this volte-face on his past is interesting to 
observe. The whole conversion experience has 
been, quite naturally, almost totally incom- 
prehensible to them. For this reviewer per- 
sonally, an appealing aspeet of both these 
pictures is the way Paul becomes such a 
human being. His mental torment is quite 
visible and enlists the viewer’s sympathy. At 
the same time, the actor never overdoes the 
part. 

I was particularly interested to see what 
could be done with Paul’s apprenticeship, 
for the first seventeen years of his Christian 
life are a blank as far as our Biblical knowl- 
edge is concerned. Those years in Arabia 
when he worked out his life show their re- 
sult in the film proceeds, in a worn and hag- 
gard man, but a firm one. 


a brave man’s faith! 
“Here at last is a religious film it 
is possible to recommend whole- 
heartedly.” — Dr. Robert Perry 
in Film News. 


“A major film effort by Protestant 
churches.” — Walter Winchell. 


“A three-star picture .. . the re- 
demption of man makes for inspir- 
ing drama.” — New York Daily 
News. 


e 
“Distinguished by the authenticity 
of its atmosphere and the remark- 
ably forthright and genuine per- 
formance of its native cast.” — 
New York Times. 


e 
“An artful job of fitting English 
dialogue to Swedish lip movements 
has been accomplished.” — New 


York World Telegram. 


“An inspiring film.” — Christian 
Science Monitor. 


RELIGIOUS FILM 
ASSOCIATION 


45 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


16 mm., 75 min., 3-year lease, $325.00; 
rental, $16.00 per day. 


We are so far impressed with the series, 
and look forward to its continuation. As for 
choosing between these and the British films 
covering the same subject; The latter, al- 
though not new, are dramatic and authorita- 
tive; but mainly because the spoken accent 
is more familiar to American audiences | 
would recommend the Cathedral productions 
for American use. 


Both: 30-mins; rental $8, or long- 
time lease. Apply producer, Cathe- 
dral Films, 1970 Cahuenga Blvd., 
Hollywood, Calif; or The Stanley 
Bowmar Co., 2067 Broadway, N. Y- 
23. 
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pioneering libraries, partly to 


 NTEREST in films in public libraries is rapidly snowballing, due partly to the success of the 

the Carnegie Corporation grants to the American Library Asso- 
ciation. These provide for a Film Adviser (Mrs. Patricia Blair); also, a regional 2-year experiment 
stemming from the Cleveland Public Library, and Missouri State, 3-years (See our Vol. VIII 
No. 12)... To assist in servicing this rapidly developing, important movement, FILM NEWS 
with this issue inaugurates this department for news and views about— 


— Films In Public Libraries — 


TATISTICS on the NortHern Onto Fitm Circuir are certainly of great interest to anyone 
in the film or library field and show that Virginia Beard, Cleveland Public Library—in 
charge of the film circuit demonstration—presented 4,965 showings in the past three months 
of 1948. Total attendance was 221,636 and the number of showings per print averaged 9.7. . . 
Libraries in the circuit are: Alliance, Canton, Elyria, Lorain, Massillon, New Philadelphia, 
Sandusky, Warren, Wooster, Youngstown. Annual figures for the CLEvELAND Pustic Liprary 


are: Total bookings 24,163 (last year 18,517) ; 
total showings 30,994 (last year 23,918); ag- 
gregate attendance 1,059,661 (a jump of 
59,300). 


Akron Public Library’s Group Service Di- 
rector, Ida Goshkin, reports a growing use of 
the library’s facilities by program leaders and 
chairmen in search of material. Last year 
there was an increase of 68-percent in film- 
strip and film circulation compared with 1947, 
and the attendance total of 349,874 repre- 
sented an increase of 50-percent. Extensive 
asers were the YM and YWCA’s, Jewish and 


Negro community centers. 


SEaTTLE’s Mrs. Grace Stevenson reports 
new, intensive films programs: one for the 
insurance men of the city; one on home arts 
and crafts in connection with a woman’s page; 
both, direct outgrowths of the Library’s pro- 
gram for Business and Industry. (Send for 
Seattle’s booklet, Firms Are Toots).: 


MitwauKkee’s Public Library has extended 
its film lending to individuals as well as 
groups. 

Granp Rapips has issued a report on the 
trend of film use in its community which gives 
the attendance for 1945 as 84,161 (showings, 
1,237) and for 1948 as 282,306 (showings, 
6,954). 


Detroit Public Library will be “school” 
again this year for half the meetings of the 
Wayne University intensive 2-weeks summer 
course for librarians. The rest of the meet- 
ings will be held at the University and there 
will be field trips to Jam Handy, General 
Motors, Ford. The complete film and record 
libraries of both the University and the Public 
Library will be available for the study of 
community use of audio-visual materials. Dates 
are July 5-15 inclusive; director is Kurtz 
Myers; registration, or requests for informa- 
tion, should be addressed to Dr. Arthur 
Stenius, Wayne University, Detroit 1, Mich. 
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In Datuas, Texas, the popularity of “films 
on your card” continues on the upswing and 
librarian Bertha Landers reports 3,239 show- 
ings to 68,185 people in January last. 


The Audio-Visual Department of the Peoria 
Library last December was still a dream in 
the mind of Xenophon P. Smith, was on 
March 22 opened. to the public. The Mayor, 
the Board of Trustees, some 120 interested 
citizens attended. 


Cleveland Continues the 
Good Work 


V iteinia M. Beard, Head Film Bureau, 

Cleveland Public Library, planned the 
eminently successful program of daily film 
showings for the recent UNESCO conference 
in the Public Auditorium. 

Continuing its series of a film program per 
month throughout the community, the Cleve- 
land Film Council’s April offering was “Tips 
to Vacationists,” a continuous showing of tra- 
vel and recreation subjects at the Cleveland 
Public Library. May’s subject is “One World 
In The Making,” with Bell Greve (Exec. Dir., 
Cleveland Rehabilitation Center) as speaker, 
and the following films: Grass Roots, Hun- 
cry Minps, SEARCHLIGHT ON THE NATIONS. 
June’s event is to be a Film Festival. 


EA month this page will be guest- 
edited by a prominent librarian . . . 
Among these: 
Katharine Brown (Cincinnati, Ohio) 
Grace Stevenson (Seattle, Washing- 
ton) 
Mary Louise Alexander (Stamford, 
Conn.) 
Margaret I. Rufsvold (Indiana Uni- 
versity) 
Patricia Blair (A. L. A. Library Film 
Advisor) 


Virginia M. Beard (Cleveland, Ohio) 


FILMS SCREENED — 
by Patricia Blair 
Library Films Advisor 

THe THat Learnep to Eat—Gen- 
eral Mills, Minneapolis, Minn.; Tom Hope, 
Visual Director: This was made by Southern 
Educational Film Producers, the same com- 
pany which produced Books anp PEopte: The 
Wealth Within. Like this A. L. A. film, THE 
ScHOOL stresses community cooperation to 
take care of a community need. Here the need 
is for an adequate diet for the children. The 
story of how the nutritional needs are studied 
and standards raised is well portrayed. No 
advertising . . . About 25-mins., color. 

Ants—Encyclopaedia Britannica Films: A 
scientific classroom subject. The magnified 
pictures of the ant colonies are good and the 
complete life cycle is shown . . . 10-mins., 
b & w. 

How to a Hichway—Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films: A classroom subject for the 
transportation unit. Cinematically good. Close- 
ups and some interesting angle shots give 
variety to a pedantic but necessary subject .. . 
10-mins., b & w. 


TOUAREG 


$48.00 List Rental 


FIDDLE 
DE DEE 


16mm sound color (4 mins.) 

Rental $2.50 Sale $19.75 
Rhythm in color. A fantastic color dance 
drawn directly on film by Norman McLaren, 
National Film Board of Canada. Shown 
theatrically, audiences applauded. Shown 


ot home, eveyone commented “I’ve never 
seen anything like it.” 


Exclusive U. S. Distributor 
INTERNATIONAL 
FILM BUREAU INC. 


6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2 
SPMD» Paris Theatre, New York City, 
Wis showing FIDDLE DE DEE. 

~aey Telephone the theatre for par- 
ticulars. 
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COLLEGE 
that Speaks the Nation 


T° understand the why of THe FREEDOM 

Forums, and much beside which has pre- 
ceded them, the idea source in the person of 
Dr. George S. Benson, president of Harding, 
must at this point be introduced, and some- 
thing said too about Harding itself: estab- 
lished 25-years ago as a Christian college, and 
primarily still just that. It was in 1936 that 
Dr. Benson returned from the Orient to as- 
sume the presidency of this school. It was 
at that time he was dismayed to note the 
change that had come over the American peo- 
ple during the eleven years of his missionary 
service in China. 


To him it seemed they had lost their old 
confidence, that they lacked faith in their 
own destiny. The United States had prospered 
under her system, he thought, because her 
people were free. The system had become 
both the wonder and envy of the world. But 
now, millions of people were living on Gov- 


ernment relief. Here, under his own eyes as — 


he saw it, the America that he knew, as set 
up by men who had succeeded for the first 
time in lifting “the common man” out of the 
hopeless misery and despair of the old, was 
disappearing. The system the world had ad- 
mired seemed to be disintegrating. 


Dr. Benson remembered the America he 
was raised in, that he loved, felt impelled to 
do something . . . Thus it was that, in the 
spring of 1941 with the war in Europe raging 
and Congress asked to appropriate $3,500,- 
000,000 more for national defense, he decided 
the time had come and so set out, uninvited, 
unknown and alone, to attend the public hear- 
ings on this Bill then in Committee. 


It was a hot, oppressive day in mid-May, 
and the proceedings dragged on until late 
in the afternoon. Those still present were 
tired and preparing to leave when Dr. Ben- 
son, last on the list, was called. What he 
said made coast to coast headlines next day. 
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id you had walked into the auditorium of a small college in Arkansas one night quite re- 
cently you would have found gathered there over a hundred of this country’s top industrial 
leaders from New York to Los Angeles and from New Orleans to Chicago. 

They had come these distances and readily, to the little town of Searcy in the Arkansas 
foothills of the Ozark Mountains to preview a series of unusual 16mm films on economic edu- 
cation. They were gathered in the auditorium of Searcy’s Harding College to attend the first 
of THe Freevom Forums, a series of seminars in economic education for industrial leaders. 
For five full days they attended lectures, took part in conferences, round-table discussions, 
film screenings, all concrned with the timely and important subject of finding ways and means 
for re-education of the American people on the American system and way of life. 


Dr. George S. Benson came from China 
in 1936 to head Harding as its President. 


| 


Providing the necessary funds would be 
simple, he explained, without raising taxes 
greatly. In fact, $2-billion were already on 
hand and only $144-billion in new taxes were 
needed. All that was required was to close 
down WPA, CCC and NRA. The relief emer- 
gency, he pointed out, had now passed and 
there was plenty of work for everyone. The 
funds appropriated for these agencies should 
be re-allocated for defense use, and the prob- 
lem would be solved. 


That this was done Dr. Benson felt to be 
a major victory for the cause to which he 
had dedicated himself. At the same time he 
realized that this one victory was not the 
end in itself, that a campaign of re-education 
of the American people was necessary, and 
that this was the time to embark on one. He 
did so in the spring of 1942 by offering his 
first newspaper column Lookinc AHEAD to 
editors all over the country, with a covering 
letter to explain its purpose, also that the 
college would furnish it and mat service 


weekly, without charge. Immediately requests 
began to pour in until today it is featured 
in over 3,600 publications regularly, includ- 
ing more than 30 papers in the labor field. 


Dr. Benson and Harding College next went 
on the air with a 15-minute Lanp oF THE 
FREE program. Produced with professional 
talent, it is used in recorded version by 225- 
stations in 43-States. A monthly News Letter 
now goes to a request list of 40,000. A lecture 
program takes Dr. Benson and other speakers 
to gatherings ranging in size from 20,000 
people in Madison Square Garden, New York 
City, or down to a dozen or less earnest folk 
in some remote Arkansas or other State vil- 
lage. 


Still not satisfied, however, that he was 
getting his ideal of America across to the 
people as efficiently and convincingly as he 
wanted to, Dr. Benson turned to the educa- 
tional film for help. At the same time, aware 
that the pre-requisite of such film must be to 
grip and hold its audience, he decided on 
utilization of the animation technique for 
his purpose, as offering great flexibility in 
presenting subject matter, along with almost 
universal audience acceptance. It was his feel- 
ing also that, if he could gear the films he 
wanted to Junior High upper and to Senior 
High levels he would have pictures also. suit- 
able for adults, particularly if humor as well 
as drama was present to insure public enjoy- 
ment and acceptance. 


First of the seven animated Technicolor 
films for which he contracted with Sutherland 
Productions of Hollywood (headed by an ex- 
Disney man) is Make Mine Freepom. Now 
completing national distribution by Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer to over 12,000 theaters, it will 
soon have been seen by an estimated audience 
of 30-million. When its theatrical run is com- 
pleted it will become available st no charge 
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(except for transportation) to 16mm_non- 
theatrical audiences. Second in the series, 
Goinc Praces (also 10-minutes in length) 
has been reserved for the 16mm field ex- 
clusively and is available now, either for free 
loan or for purchase through Harding Col- 
lege Motion Picture Department. 


That there is need and desire for a film 
like Goinc Paces in the nontheatrical field 
is evidenced by the more than 50,000 persons 
who viewed it during the single period of 
February 15 through March (1949). Audiences 
seem to have been about equally school and 
industrial. Requests from both sources have 
become so heavy that the College has ordered 
another hundred prints to add to the original 
200-print supply. A special discussion guide 
for the classroom teacher goes with this film, 
and will also accompany those planned for the 
future. Four pictures are in varying stages 
of production now. Meer Kinc Jor, third of 
the series, will be shown theatrically very 
soon, and by M-G-M, on the same basis as the 
initial Make Mine Freepom. 


FAARDING COLLEGE is a small school, in 

terms of the swollen enrollments of col- 
leges today. But. despite his heavy schedule 
of public education, Dr. Benson has not 
neglected his responsibility as Harding’s presi- 
dent and a $1,500,000 drive, largely through 
his efforts brought to a successful conclusion 
the first of this year, will mean seven new 
campus structures within the next two or 
three ‘years. Its 700 students—from 33 States 
and several foreign countries—appreciate its 
emphasis on development of Christian char- 
acter along with the regular academic pur- 
suits of the usual liberal arts curriculum. 
This June it graduates some 100-men and 
women. Its prsent faculty is the best and 
youngest in its 25-year history; and it is 
rapidly though carefully enlarging its staff 
of specialists, not least among whom is Mr. 


Carl Nater. 


A former executive for Walt Disney Pro- 
ductions, Mr. Nater joined Harding’s staff 
on September 16, 1948, to direct film activities 
as well as other phases of the Harding Na- 
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Godden Hall (extreme left) and Pattie 
Cobb Hall on Harding College campus 
. . . Right: Informality and youth set 
the tone in student-faculty associations. 
Dr. Joe Pryor, Chemistry Dept. head, 
pointing. In swing and behind it: Bill 
See, Kentucky; Marilyn Straughn, Kan- 
sas; Mary Ruth Cooper, Oklahoma. 
Foreground: Garner Stroud and Doris 
Jean Wells, Arkansas. 


tional Education program. As Production Co- 
ordinator on War Films, Mr. Nater during 
the war years was official liaison man between 
the Disney studio and the various government 
services that. used Disney facilities. After, 
when that studio moved into the production 
of educational films for industry and the 16mm 
field, Mr. Nater became director of its Edu- 
cational Film Division. Now, as Executive 
Assistant to the President of Harding, his 
extensive experience in visual education ac- 
tivities is proving to be of great value to this 
College which, every week, speaks to 25-mil- 
lion people all over the nation. 


GOING PLACES 


PURPOSE of this film is “to further a general understanding of how our American economic 
system works; to increase appreciation for the vital role the profit motive has played in the 


unparalleled development of American business and industry and our unequaled American 
standard of living.” This somewhat formidable statement notwithstanding, Gornc Paces is far 
from being heavy or dull. Propaganda it is, right enough; and to the credit of its creators and 
sponsors that they say so; that the film itself makes no pretence at being otherwise. But its 
purpose is accomplished with a light touch, and such good humor as other screen presentations 
of economic subjects would do well to study. Whether you’re on labor or management's side of 
the fence, or are just a poor consumer trying to straddle it, if you have any feeling at all for 
human nature as such, Gornc Ptaces is bound to give you at least a few chuckles with its 
clever presentation, in skilled animation technique of Freddie Fudsie and his success story. . . . 
On a certain Saturday morning in the 1890's young Freddie has ideas that devolve around the 
old fishing hole, but he has to help his poor mother make soap for sale to friends and neighbors. 
Frustrated, he tries to figure an easier and quicker way of making soap so he can get out and 
have fun. After years of working day and night his experiments bring success, give birth to the 
Fudsie Soap Company “for shorter, easier washdays.” But now, when Freddie’s dream of 


dream up 
better 
may. days and 


ways... 


—R.L. 


Saturday morning fishing seems about to come 
true, he falls in love. Back he goes to work, 
to make good in a big way. . . . Meanwhile 
his efforts create all sorts of previously non- 
existent jobs; his town grows and prospers; 
the competition of his thriving industry makes 
for improvement in other factories and prod- 
ucts. Then — backed by bank, stock exchange, 
employees’ savings — Freddie incorporates his 
company, spends money on research, produces 
new products; and in this sequence the film 
gets over a neat lesson in economic ABC’s 
... All is not sweetness and light in this 
system, however. “The same profit motive . 
which makes for the good may also bring 
out the evil.” Freddie lets himself be per- 
suaded by competitor Sam Sudso into a com- 
bine to raise and fix prices. But along comes 
a good new soap at a lower price; their profits 
turn to losses; they learn some facts the hard 
way. Final sequence is a recapitulation, con- 
cluding on the note that only this system will 
give today’s young people the same opportunity 
to make things better . . . and Gornc PLaces 
goes on a jet-propelled dash past the moon 
into the limitless, possibilities-full future. 
10-mins; Technicolor; animation. To rent 
(transportation costs only) and/or for 
purchase details, write Harding College 
Motion Picture Division, Searcy, Ark. 
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Regional Conference 


here is only one effective method of kill- 

ing Communism, and that is to replace it 
with a greater and better ideal. This, in turn, 
can only be achieved through our teachers and 
the tremendous influence they can exert on 
the young mind of today which will control 
world thought tomorrow. 

This was the theme of an address (“Audio- 
Visual Education and the World Today”) by 
Dean Ernest O. Melby of New York Univer- 
sity’s School of Education, when speaking to 
the Audio-Visual Instruction Department of 
the National Education Association, at its 
recent Philadelphia meeting. 

“Democracy is challenged today,” he said, 
“because we have allowed ourselves and our 
philosophy to be put on the defensive and 
are trying to meet the situation in a way 
that is exceedingly ineffective. Communism is 
an ideal that cannot be killed by spending 
money, by witch hunts, cold wars, guns. The 
only way to destroy it is to replace it, in the 
mind of the man who has it, with a better 
idea. The number one problem of education 
today is that of freeing the human spirit. 
How, he asked, “can we make the idea of 
freedom less a dogmatic concept so it will 
take complete possession of the minds of 
our children?” 

Amplifying this theme Dean Melby con- 
tinued “I know I am speaking to a group that 
spends a great deal of time in the area of 
audio-visual devices, and I am not at all un- 
mindful of the power of visual techniques. 
But if we know anything at all about educa- 
tion it is, that knowledge alone is not enough. 
As a matter of fact, I am becoming increas- 
ingly skeptical of the opinion that, if we only 
had more education, everything about this 
world would be lovely. Germany, for instance, 
with the finest education ever, both scientific 
and classical, exterminated 644-million people 
in cold blood. I see nothing in the history 
of education to indicate that just more edu- 
cation is the solution. What is necessary is 
a different kind of education. Perhaps the 
most striking fact in the study of education 
is that you learn by doing, you learn only 
when you have experiences that teach you 
through their processes. The only way to 
teach a child about honesty, for instance, is 
to be honest with him, 
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“Combat Communism With Education” 
N. Y. University Dean Tells Teachers 


It makes little difference who builds a 
building,” Dean Melby pointed out, “if the 
blueprints are well followed. In teaching, 
however, it makes all the difference. The 
teacher’s personality is sharply and definitely 
woven into the resulting fabric—we write our 
names onto our students as plainly as an 
artist writes his initials into the lower left 
hand corner of his painting. Every film you 
have, for instance, on life in another, or in 
our own, country is important not only in 
its own terms but in those of your attitude 
as a teacher. Every expression on a teacher’s 
face, the look in her eye, her tone of voice— 
these tell a child more things than you know. 
You can spoil a wonderful film if your at- 
titude is not an example of what it teaches. 

“Regardless, therefore, of our specialists in 
this profession, you must think about the 
central problem of education in our time, 
must make up your mind on which side you 
are in this fight for human freedom. First 
you must be a student of education and chil- 
dren, and of the community. Then you can 
begin to draw unto yourselves the very inter- 
esting devices technology is making available 
to our profession. Only then can you see 
their full use and weave them into a meaning- 
ful whole. We can teach children, or anyone 
else for that matter, how to run a projector; 
but the important thing is to see this business 
of education in its full perspective .. . and 
it will never be an effective program,” the 
speaker warned his listeners, “until the peo- 
ple of the community—many of whom know 
more about things than we do as teachers— 
share with us the responsibility for improve- 
ment of education.” 

In conclusion Dean Melby said: “Our edu- 
cation must be a piece of the whole structure 
of society. It must be a program which liter- 
ally breathes and lives human freedom . . . 
If we teachers don’t save this type of free- 
dom, there will be none for centuries, maybe 
millenia, to come. I cannot think of any more 
tremendous challenge to any group anywhere 
- . . and visual devices will be most effective 
when you get them into perspective. Build 
our schools,” he urges, into fine examples 
of living democracy and these will be the 
underpinning for democratic living in a free 
society.” 

Several hundred persons followed with keen 
interest the schedule of meetings, which be- 
gan informally and enjoyable with a registra- 
tion reception and tea hostessed by Anna 
Pike Haas, pres. Philadelphia Teachers’ Assoc., 
Elsie F. Neuner, Dir. of Instruction, New 
Rochelle (N.Y.) Board of Education; Mrs. 
John J. Carlin, Home and School Council, 
Philadelphia Board of Education; Elsa Volck- 
mann, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. (N.Y.) 
Health Campaign representative, 


An Experience Meeting 
in A.-V. Instruction 


The Conference proper—its theme, “experi- 
ence in audio-visual education”—got under 
way next morning with Charles Luminati (A. 
V. Dir., Great Neck, Long Island, N. Y.) 
chairing the panel on “An Audio-Visual Bur- 
eau in Action.” When one speaker stressed 
the point that facilities in most cases are 
insufficient for doing the job correctly and 
well, discussion arose on “parent education 
work.” New York City advised it does not 
encourage parents to buy equipment but if 
they want to, there are approved lists for 
their guidance, declared also that where 
parents’ help is really needed is in securing 
increased a.v. budgets. Speaking for his com- 
munity, Los Angeles, Bruce Findlay (Assnt. 
Supt. of Schools) said in part: 

“We have learned that if you don’t have 
the cash you don’t have the program. One 
way we brought our budget up, from $40,000 
to $100,000 per year, was to stop talkng about 
the gadgets of the business and begin talking 
about how much time we could save the 
teachers, in terms of actual hours. You have 
to show a board of education a way to justify 
its budget.” 

Mr. Findlay also urged the educator to 
cooperate with the efforts of the producer. 
“We are absolutely dependent on them,” he 
pointed out, “but we dare them to give us 
something we will like. If one principal turns 
his nose up about some film or other, we all 
get scared and throw it out the window. We 
will have to buy marginal material—and help 
the producer make his products better. They'll 
work with you if you'll work with them. 
We've tried it and we know.” 

Another important point made, was: Don’t 
encumber your program with a lot of paper 
work. Make it as simple as possible for your 
teachers to get, through central stores, what 
they need. 

Discussion leaders were Clara Braymer 
(Central H. S., Trenton, N. J.); Henry E. 
Childs, (Dir., Vis. Instruction, Providence, 
R. I.); Bruce Findlay; Clara Teip (Bd. of 
Ed., Philadelphia); Lawrence R. Winchell 
(County Supt., Bridgeton, N. J.). Panel mem- 
bers were Victor Spevack; Ursula M. Moran 
(N. Y. Bureau of Vis. Instruction) ; Helen M. 
Brehm (N. Y. Board of Ed.) ; Pinkus Sugar- 
man (P. S. 177, Brooklyn, N. Y.). 

Presided over by Miss Rita Hochheimer 
(Bureau of Vis. Instruction, N. Y. C. Bd. of 
Ed.) the second session of the morning dealt 
with the question “Does the Motion Picture 
Help to Change Attitudes?” in the form of 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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A recent Saturday Evening Post article 
stated there are 35,000 high school bands 
in this country. 


It is my belief, at least, that a school which 
can support a band could maintain its own 
cinema club. Its science department, for in- 
stance, could undertake production of its own 
16mm motion pictures. 


Much very bad film would be made, of 
course; but it is by these processes we learn 
the basic differences between right and 
wrong; that we come to know the what, why, 
wherefore of motion pictures; so that the 
whole cause: of educational and documentary 
films is immeasurably advanced. What’s more, 
even the theatre in the neighborhood will 
profit, because these students who start with 
a super-colossal production in 100-feet of 
16mm, whether or not they work up to mak- 
ing a picture that will stand inspection by 
critics, will see films wherever they are shown, 
for study of techniques. 


It is years ago now, since I suggested to 
my friend the late Nelson Greene, the de- 
partment in Educational Screen devoted to 
school made movies—because I believed even 
then that, through this sort of production 
and use, the average school would really 
learn how to appreciate films, educational in 
particular. The annual award of the American 
Museum of Natural History for the best 
school made motion picture has brought to 
public attention some interesting work. But 
so far the surface only has been scratched. 


The mere production of school athletic, or 
of “personal poise” films, for example, would 
not only put the bee in the school’s bonnet 
but would teach its students and faculty many 
things—not excluding a certain reserve in 
the criticism of others. Camera investigation 
of a local industry—the home town cement 
works, furniture factory or what have you 
—will give meaning to research; may even, 
with a reasonable discount for trial and 
error, turn out “commercial” of mutual benefit 
to industry and education. Or, you might 
create your own school picture record as, for 
instance, Bucknell College (Louisburg, Pa.) 
has done with an excellent Kodachrome job 
that is now its pride. This color film runs 
more than an hour, shows all the college 
activity in the current year’s dress, is cir- 
culated among and underwritten by Bucknell’s 
alumni as a living catalogue, an exhibit of 
past, present and future in Bucknell hearts 
and minds, 


Similarly, I think there is a real need for 
films through which high school, college, and 
lay drama groups too, could study plays, 
players, acting in itself, 


APRIL-MAY 1949 


by Walter Brooks 


ORTY YEARS 
IN FILM BUSINESS 

In 1919, Educational Films came into the 
money. That “company of gentlemen ad- 
venturers, incorporated 1607" (the Hud- 
son's Bay Company of London, England) 
decided to invest $1,300,000 in the fu- 
ture of educational films. But they figured 
without knowledge of gentlemen adven- 
turers in film business. An American man 
dropped dead in London; his partner 
caught a fast boat to England, the in- 
vestment was hurriedly switched to slap- 
stick comedy production. Thus it was that 
Educational Pictures became “the Spice 
of the Program"—a real tragedy to those 
who dwelt with the original objective. 
To the credit of this coup, the historical 
London company never lost any money 
in the transaction. But Educational Pic- 
tures never produced a genuine peda- 
gogical film, and the cause of the edu- 
cational film in America was set back 
twenty years. 


—wW. B.— 


Some years ago the late Joseph Pollack, 
another friend, wanted to help fill this void 
and set about putting onto film the stage 
production of Maxwell Anderson’s JouRNEY 
To JeRusALeM, then playing Broadway. Cast 
and sets were ready and waiting, cost was 
estimated at $1800. The business of Unions 
entered this picture unexpectedly, however; 
boosted its cost to $36,000; and—though 
Journey To JeRusALEM is still being shown* 
—it not only put Joe Pollack out of this 
business but kept others from entering and 
contributing to it: as, for instance, Maurice 
Evans. I was associated with the St. James 
Theatre on Broadway when the renowned 
Shakespearean actor played a successful sea- 


son there with what we called affectionately - 


“Dick de Deuce”—RICHARD THE SECOND, 
to fans of the Avon bard. In this play there 
are many scenes that could be photographed 
“for buttons”, to use the Broadway phrase; 
particularly as Mr. Evans himself was willing 
to cooperate for educational purposes. 

Schools and colleges may or may not harbor 
an embryonic Maurice Evans in their midst. 
But there is no better way of developing 
capable, finished performers than to enable 
them to hold up a mirror to themselves, and 
for others. “Little” theatrés such as the Black- 
friars in New York, or college dramatic 
groups such as Catholic University’s in Wash- 
ington, with good judgment and some luck 
could produce a 16mm sound film of a stage 
production of their own on an amateur basis. 
At that, it would be interesting to see some 
trial and error away from Broadway. 


It is available for rent at $25 from the Religious 
Film Assoc., 45 Astor Place, N, Y, C, 3, Running 
time, 105-mins. 


Such films would be non-competitive with 
commercial product. They would be generally 
for internal use, for inter-school or inter-group 
exchange. But an outstanding production 
might conceivably prove to be of public in- 
terest, might be taken over by a distributor 
—to the benefit of the distributor, and the 
school’s fund for making more pictures,. stock- 
ing its film library, purchasing other equip- 
ment or etc. 

It is pretty generally conceded that a high 
school band or orchestra is a reservoir and 
training pool for music talent and apprecia- 
tion. It would seem also that a school cinema 
club could be a worthy adjunct to formal 
education in that it would supplement and 
implement it in many ways. It would also 
create greater appreciation of the motion 
picture medium as such . . . via experimen- 
tation not otherwise possible would give new 
life and impetus to creation in this medium ° 
. . - would, incidentally, open an important 
new market to the supplier and the equipment 
manufacturer. 


Elementary 
Classic Ballet 
Technique 


This new instructional film covers 
barre exercises from first plies to 
battlements jetes, for a complete 
foundation in classic Russian ballet 
methods. Exercises are demonstrated 
by students aged 10 to 12, supervised 
by Alexandra Warenik. Produced by 
the Ballet Academy of New York. 


In two parts, each one reel. 
Silent, black-and-white. 
Sale, $28 per reel. 
Rental, $2.50 per reel. 


Exclusive Distribution by 


D. D. LIVINGSTON 


Films of the Arts and Sciences 
220 Clinton St. New York 2 


For Your Class in Motion Picture 
Photography Use Celluloid College's 


Basic Motion Picture Technique 
4-reels, sound, b & w. 


Write for information: 


STERLING FILMS Inc. 
61 West 5éth Street, New York City 19 
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DEAR MISS LEE — 


I have followed with tremendous interest the FILM 
NEWS discussion between Mr. Julian Bryan (Interna- 
tional Film Foundation, N. Y. C.) and Miss Carol Deni- 
son (Civil Affairs Division) in connection with documen- 
tary film activities in the American Zone of Germany. 


The mistake Mr. Bryan made was to lump together 
the American Occupation Zones of Austria and Germany. 
These are, of course, two distinctly separate administrative 
areas and the occupation organizations — U. S. Forces in 
Austria, and Office of Military Government for Germany 
(U. S.) — are entirely separate, with necessarily different 
policies and procedures. It is also difficult to understand 
why he failed to contact any of the OMGUS.-level Film 
Officers, let alone those concerned directly with docu- 
mentary films in Germany .. . It is true that at the time 
of Mr. Bryan’s visit OMGUS Motion Picture Head- 
quarters was still in Berlin, but if Mr. Bryan was unable 
to journey to this blockaded city I believe he should have 
postponed any evaluation of our work here. All of us 
would have been very happy to inform him, for example, 
that JOURNEY INTO MEDICINE, CAPITOL STORY 
and other documentaries close to his heart have long been 
in distribution throughout the American Zone. We could 
have told him also that about 50-American and foreign 
documentaries have been synchronized and distributed 
here since the end of the war. These include a good cross- 
section of films, ranging from the WHY WE FIGHT 
series to TVA and LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. Although 
many, of these have now been withdrawn from circulation, 
a great number are still being distributed . . . and have 
been viewed by an audience proportionally far greater 
than that they received in the United States. 


Despite the grave fiscal problems which have confronted 
our film program since currency reform (June 1948), 
Military Government has never lost sight of the need to 
increase exhibition of German-dubbed U. S. documen- 
taries. Some 41-educationals and others are now being 
processed into German under the direction of Film Officer 
Nils Nilson, will shortly be available for theatrical and/or 
nontheatrical distribution under MG auspices. In addition, 
the Motion Picture Export Association has agreed to 
undertake dubbing and distribution of some 26-outstand- 
ing “industry” shorts in 1949. Increasing numbers of 
excellent British documentaries are also finding their way 
into U. S. Zone theatres, coupled with British features. 


Now let’s take a look at new documentary production 
in the U. S. zone and in Berlin: Since early in the occu- 
pation Military Government has recognized the importance 
of building a sound, democratic and responsible German 
documentary film industry . . . Unfortunately it was not 
until 1947 that full-scale production became technically 
feasible. Much time also was unavoidably consumed by 
MG’s licensing procedure of questionnaires, interviews, 
gnc, aimed at excluding all Nazi-tainted pro- 

ucers. 


At the same time it was obvious there would be many 
films which German producers — despite goodwill, intel- 
ligence, skill — simply were not equipped to produce, such 
as hard-hitting reorientation films. Furthermore, it became 
evident that U. S.-produced documentaries aimed at an 
American or world audience were rarely specialized enough 
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I. our November issue JULIEN BRYAN was interviewed 

wanting. In January Miss CAROL DENISON offere, 
complexities gleaned from a recent four months in Gert 
the lémm field there. In February she completed her bi 
magazine share. .. . Now we are privileged to prese 
our Documentary Film Unit, OMGUS, who has been omipre 


for maximum effect in Germany. In August 1947 there. 
fore, Mr. Eric Pommer who was then directing film activi- 
ties, established a Documentary Film Unit within the Film 
Section of Information Control Division. Col. Gordon E. 
Textor, the Dvision’s Director, was one of the idea’s most 
enthusiastic supporters. Duties of the new organization 
were: (a) to produce “overt” information films as part 
of the general Military Government reorientation pro- 
gram, and (b) to supervise and aid the production of 
independent documentary, educational and scientific films 
by our licensees. 


Film Unit Activities 


Two Americans, Film Editor Joseph Zigman and myself, 
together with a small staff of “cleared” German technicians, 
went to work to achieve these ends. First and most am- 
bitious project of our production programs was, of course, 
preparation of a feature-length documentary on the Nur- 
emberg war crimes trial. This film, begun under the aus- 
pices of Pare Lorentz and the Army Civil Affairs Division 
in New York, now went into production at Berlin’s Film 
Studio Templehof, the Unit’s base of operations. Since 
that day the Unit has completed 12-pictures, partly with 
our permanent staff and partly with contracted firms or 
individuals working under our direction. Here is the list: 


NUREMBERG — illustrates the Nazi’s course of crime 
from 1922 through the war . . . HUNGER — survey of 
the world food situation with special attention to Ger- 
many . . . REACTION POSITIVE—anti-VD film for 
general distribution ... IT’S UP TO YOU — examination 
of the German people’s political development between 
World Wars I and II . .. MOSQUITOES! — popular 
scientific, on malaria control in Germany . . . ME AND 
MR. MARSHALL — the Marshall Plan from the Ruhr 
miner’s point of view ... STEP BY STEP — reconstruc- 
tion of Berlin’s gigantic Deutscher Verlag Printing Plant 
. »» HOME ON THE MOOR — settlement of German 
refugees on reclaimed bog-land, Bavaria . .. MARCHING, 
MARCHING — review of German militarism from the 
beginning of the goosestep to the end of 1948 . . . THE 
BRIDGE — human side of Berlin’s airlift, featuring the 
relationship of an American pilot to a German airfield 
worker .. . BLACK, WHITE, YELLOW — on the races 
of man, aimed specifically at German prejudice and mis- 
conceptions . . . MADE IN GERMANY — review of 
Western Germany’s economic past and present, with em- 
phasis on export/import balance . . . 


Several of these films have been prepared in English 
as well as German versions. Other films are now in various 
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wedfie film program of our Army in Germany—and found it 
impressions of the physical set-up and its underlying 
on an assignment for the Civil Affairs Division to survey 
her picture of a responsibility in which the readers of this 
sseniin-the-spot report from STUART SCHULBERG, Chief of 
program since its inception. 
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stages of work, notably a 2-reeler tracing Berlin’s political 
developments from 1945. All released films have already 
been or are about to be distributed in regular motion pic- 
ture houses throughout the American Zone and in Berlin. 
In addition all are being circulated through ever-increas- 
ing 16mm channels. Of special interest perhaps is the 
Nuremberg film which scored a resounding success almost 
everywhere. Its opening in Stuttgart broke the theatre’s 
post-currency-reform box office record. It also promises to 
be one of the outstanding successes in Bavaria. No distri- 
bution sleight-of-hand has been used in putting NUREM- 
BERG across. It runs only with a short and newsreel, thus 
competes on an equal footing with ordinary German, 
French, British, American features. Like most of our overt 
productions, it is distributed by the Allgemeiner Film- 
Verleih (General, Film Exchange); which distribution unit 
of Military Government also handles the Anglo-American 
MG newsreel WELT IM FILM. 


Independent German Production 


Meanwhile, independent German documentary produc- 
tion has increased enormously, with 27-films completed 
and about 35-more in various stages of production. Little 
by little our licensees have grasped the documentary idea 
(as against the old “Kultur” tradition) and many have de- 
veloped into responsible film-makers concerned about man 
and his daily problems. Completed films include a vast 
range of subjects, as a popular film on psycho-analysis; a 
scientific subject on super-sonic sound in medicine; a docu- 
mentary on Germany’s 1948 democratic revolution; a 
sophisticated animated cartoon. (ED: Some of these new 
German films were on view at the Military Government 
German Exhibition held at the Museum of Science and 
Industry, N. Y. C., recently). 


Main market for these remains the commercial cinemas 
of the Western Zone and the western sectors of Berlin, 
although producers are showing increased interest in 16mm 
possibilities. Military Government regulations stipulate 
that 244-percent of each theatre’s net income will be 
allotted as a rental fee for all privately produced and 
distributed short films. Showing of documentaries is not 
compulsory in the American Zone and each film is there- 
fore exhibited on merit alone. It is hoped that the Western 


German states will soon enact a law (conceived in Weimar © 


Republic days) which offers a substantial tax reduction to 
cinemas showing shorts “of cultural or educational value.” 
Such a law would naturally insure solid documentary dis- 
tribution. Military Government is nonetheless attempting 
to develop a system of sponsored films to make possible 
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greater production. Already, for example, the German 
Red Cross, Berlin’s Free University, and the German So- 
ciety for Peace are sponsoring films for specific non- 
theatrical needs. 


Before closing, let me point out that U. S.-licensed pro- 
ductions, together with Military Government’s own output, 
comprise a total number of films equal to that produced 
in the French, British and Russian Zones combined . . . 
We still have a long way to go, especially in the direction 
of new German sound films for schools, as Miss Denison 
has capably explained. We don’t feel, however, that the 
over-all record is quite as dismal as Mr. Bryan feared. 
German-dubbed U. S. documentaries, our own films pro- 
duced here at Tempelhof, and the new German produc- 
tions, are adding up to a documentary program which is 
helping to accomplish our mission in Germany. 


Sincerely yours, 


STUART SCHULBERG, 
Chief, Documentary Film Unit 
Motion Picture Branch, ISD 

Office of Military Government (U.S.) 


Mr. Bryan’s Reply 


664 was delighted to read Mr. Schulberg’s long and inter-’ 

esting letter and to learn from it of the many substan- 
tial improvements which have been made in Germany in 
the distribution of American documentary films. Another 
year at this rate and we should have very wide distribution 
indeed. All credit to him and to his staff. 


In my shy way may I stick to my original criticism of 
the CAD film service, which stated that in August and 
September 1948 in Germany and Austria I found many fine 
films on the American way of life listed on a mimeographed 
sheet—films like OHIO TOWN (election day) SMALL 
TOWN DOCTOR, THE SCHOOL, AMERICAN WORK- 
MAN, COUNTY AGENT etc. But three years and three 
months after hostilities had ceased in Europe not one of 
these good pictures on democracy was being shown in 
Germany. Isn’t this a bit slow, even for the Army? 


One last question: are these five films and others like 
them being shown yet extensively throughout Germany . . . 
and is there any way in which we in America can help our 
program in Germany to be more effective. 


JULIEN BRYAN 
International Film -Foundation 
New York City 
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jortoentiand, oldest crown Colony, claimed 
as British territory back in the 16th 
century, on March 31 became the newest 
and youngest of Canada’s now ten provinces. 
Coincident with Newfoundland’s entry into 
the Canadian Confederation the National Film 
Board of Canada announced the availability. 
of NEWFOUNDLAND, recently filmed 
there by an NFB production unit, for the 
“Canada Carries On” series. 


Music for the film is an arrangement of: 


Newfoundland folk songs by the young Cana- 
dian composer, Howard Cable. Several se- 
quences are devoted to the life of a typical 
inshore fishing family. Accent, however, is on 
Newfoundland as a quite modern country of 
interesting occupations carried on in a fully 
20th century manner. 

As theatrical showing is being discussed 
with a major U.S. distributor in view of its 
topicality, Insip—e NEWFOUNDLAND will prob- 
ably not be available in 16mm for a while. 
Further news in this connection will be car- 
ried in our next issue. According to Sydney 
Newman,* however (producer, at Ottawa, of 


SPECIAL 16mm SERVICES 


@ Two projection rooms seating 70 
people each. 


@ !6mm-!6mm synchronous interlock 
projection. 


@ 16mm-35mm interlock projection. 


16mm ARC-LIGHT Projection 
TWO MACHINES 


@ Moviolas — viewers — synchronizers 
— cutting room equipment. 
Services and equipment 
available day or night 
on or off the premises. 
ALSO COMPLETE 35mm SERVICES 
Reasonable Rates. 


PREVIEW THEATRE, inc. 


1600 Broadway, N.Y. 19 @ Circle 6-0865 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY OF THE 1949 1. C.S. CATALOG 


128 pages of wonderful Hollywood 
16 mm entertainment features — 
comedies — dramas — mysteries — 
westerns — educationals. Write for 
your copy to-day. 

Need Equipment? —— Get details 
of the Rental-Purchase Plan. 
INSTITUTIONAL CINEMA SERVICE, INC. 


1560Q BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


NEWS FROM ABROAD 


Canada’s New 10th Province Is 


Britain’s Oldest Crown Colony 


the “Canada Carries On” series), an addi- 
tional film specifically for 16mm distribution 
will be ready around the end of April. Its 
working title is Canapa’s New Province and 
further information concerning it may be ob- 
tained from the National Film Board of 
Canada, 620 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 20. FILM 
NEWS is advised by Mr. Newman that it 
will be 144 - 2 reels in length; that is, fuller 
in fact than Instip—E NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Interviewed in New York where he attended 
the premiere of the film for Canadian and 
special Newfoundland representatives in the 
U.S., Mr. Newman informed FILM NEWS 
that 12 or so National Film Board subjects 
will require re-recording in one or more reels 
by reason of Canada’s now being ten instead 
of nine provinces. Among these are the popu- 
lar Peoptes Or Canapa and Tuis Is Canapa. 
Prints in NFB libraries will be recalled and 
revised. No other arrangements have been 
considered as yet. 


Theater For Workers 


HE firm of J. & W. Somerville Ltd. has 

provided a 200-seat motion picture theatre 
for the workers at their Lennoxtown nail 
factory. According to D. M. Elliott, director 
of the Scottish Film Council who spoke at 
the opening performance, this is the first in- 
stance in Scotland of a medium-sized firm 
providing such a welfare measure for the 
benefit of its staff. 

The theatre is to be run by a committee 
elected by workers and will give regular 
weekly programs. Entertainment films will be 
the main dish on the bill-of-fare, but industrial 
subjects—particularly such as are likely to 
help train the firm’s own personnel—will be 
included whenever possible. 

It was after J. M. Webster, one of the 
company’s directors, had seen an industrial 
film he liked and thought his workers might 
also like to see that the decision was taken 
to build the theatre. It is in a part of the 
building formerly used for storage. 


TOUAREG (1},-reels), latest A. F. Films’ 
release in the series on rarely depicted regions 
of Africa and Arabia, treats of the interest- 
ing nomad tribe which has roamed, for more 
than 10,000 years, the unknown and feared 
Hoggar Mountains. Matriarchal rule and in- 
teresting customs present themselves on screen 
in this story of the birth, growth and training 
of a Touareg child, and a camel. Inquire your 
local dealer or from A. F, Films Inc., 1600 
Broadway, N, Y. C. 19, 


Madras Film Library 


S. India Activities 


> HE Madras Government has given a fur- 

ther fillip to its program of visual educa- 
tion by setting up a film library in Madras to 
cater to the needs of educational institutions 
in the Province. This library already owns 
seventy 16mm pictures and is negotiating for 
the purchase of a further 150-pictures in the 
coming months. Even 220-subjects are of course 
like a drop in the big Indian ocean. But pri- 
vate agencies are springing up all over the 
country with the avowed object of producing 
educational and documentary films. And some 
of the major film producing concerns in India 
are reducing to 16mm their important and 
worthwhile 35mm pictures. These should aug- 
ment the volume of the library to cover all 
expected needs. 


N influential non-official body called the 

South Indian Documentary Film Board 
has been constituted recently. Object of this 
Board is to encourage the production, distri- 
bution and exhibition of 16mm documentary 
and educational films. Since this Board in- 
cludes top-ranking technicians, and people 
with considerable influence in the business, of- 
ficial and financial world, it is hoped it will 
be able to make much headway in a short 
time. 

One of the suggestions made by this Board 
to the Central Government is the exemption 
from duty of all 16mm lm equipment and 
educational films. The Government is compil- 
ing a list of 16mm educational pictures owned 
and distributed by various foreign film com- 
panies operating in India. The dual purpose 
of this list is (1) to keep educational insti- 
tutions posted on the availability of such pic- 
tures; (2) to check duty-free entry into India 
of such 16mm subjects as are really commer- 
cial and entertainment, not educational. 

N. V. ESWAR 
Madras, India 


International Trend 
awards have shown an international 
trend during the past year, with more and 
more nations honoring the productions of other 
countries. This was the subject of a talk on 
the “Unesco World Review,” a 15-minute 
weekly program being circulated by Unesco to 
200 radio organizations throughout the world. 
The program talk, based on polls in many 
countries, expressed possibility that popularity 
of international films reflects not only criti- 
cism of national productions, but shows the 
public’s greater interest in, and appreciation 
for, the manners, morals, and culture of for- 
eign peoples, 
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JORGEN TAGE NIELSEN started as an usher at Copen- 
hagen's Roxy Theatre; 4-years later was sound assistant at 
Palladium Studios; then assistant photographer, Nordisk Film 
. . "Now my own master with own equipment; also pho- 
tographer for the Danish Technical Library and the American 
. .. Recently.made a film for the Danish 


Co. . 


Embassy here." 
Culture Film Bureau. 


Scandinavia 

“My trip to Sweden and Norway was done 
in cooperation with the Danish Goverament’s 
Office of Education Film. In Sweden I was 
taking films and stills in color of Varmland, 
the place where the famous Swedish writer 
Selma Lagerloff, was born . . . From Varm- 
land I went to Vigelands Park in the centrum 
of Islo. In this memorial park almost any: 
‘ categori of the Vigeland production is shown, 
the price to build it was about 5-million Nor- 
wegian Kroner, a lot of money, and about 50- 
percent of the people didn’t like his work, it 
is too realistic, too German of appeal. 

“From Oslo I went to Frederiksstad in 
southern Norway to take some film. This city 
is very old and has some relation with the 
Danish history. But when I had set up my 
camera ready to shoot, a policeman came and 
arrested me. At the police station I showed 
them my passport and told them that ! was 
making film for the Danish Government and 
after some time they told me to leave the 
town, they didn’t want me w take pictures, 
not even stills. I think they were afraid for me 
as they thought I was a spy or something like 
that. They were very kind to me but they told 
me that before the war the German “tourist” 
used to take pictures, just “views” of the 
city, and believe you me, they was afraid of 
spies and for another war, these Norwegian 
people. When I proved to them I was Danish 
there were no hard feelings at all, they really 
were kind, but would not allow me to take 
pictures just the same. Frederiksstad is a 
military town, they have some important 
things, I believe, since they were that afraid. 
The Norwegians are a sad people now, with 
not much life in them, they cannot begin to 
work, I think, they always wonder for what 
use? If the war comes we are finished. The 
Swedish think of war too but they still work 
hard, they do not know war so much. Their 
people are well dressed, and so on. 

Back to Sweden I stayed some days in 
Giteborg to take some 35mm color shots for 
the American Museum of National History, 
New York. Goteberg is very nice, busy, with 


Wooden church with (in foreground) separate 
bell tower — Middle Sweden. 


lots of ships coming from all over the world. 
I also had appointments with the Museum to 
make color pctures from Stockholm, etc., but 
the letter from the Museum to me arrived 
too late, I had left there . . . I took next 
to Kristianstad in south Sweden. This city was 
build by the Danish King Christian VI about 
1620 when the Danislr people were in war 
with the Swedish. This town therefore had 
very big relation to the Danish history and 
therefore the Danish Government wanted some 
film from there. 

“The film situation in Sweden is not too 
bad. You can buy 16mm black and white film, 
but not color, that was impossible. It is 
possible to buy roll film in almost all sizes, 
cameras too and motion picture equipment in 
limited quantities. Sweden is a wonderland 
when you come from i.e. Denmark or Norway 
and are a photographer. In Norway it is very 
bad, I think even worster than in Denmark . . . 
I have specialized in color work, also in 
35mm, 4 x 5, and 16mm film. Although there 
is a rising demand for color film in Denmark 
it is almost impossible to get it. If I need 
film I have to ask for a permission from 
Kodak in Copenhagen. My application goes to . 
the Danish Ministry of Commerce, after some 
months they give the permission—if it is for 
hospitals, schools, etc. Private persons cannot 
obtain a permission to import or buy. Some 
amateurs in Denmark get color film from 
relatives in the States or Switzerland. I want 
to mention for you that the price for 100-feet 
of 16mm Kodachrome on the black market is 
20-25 dollars (American). The regular price 
is about 10-dollars. 

“For my coming trip to a number of dif- 
ferent European countries I asked for a per- 
mission for 6,000-feet 16mm Kodachrome and 
I got it, but the reason why is only because 
the Government gave me a recommendation, I 
have planned to take off for my European trip 
about May 15 to visit many countries. I take 
with me my Bolex 16mm camera, Contax, 
Rolleiflex, and a 4 x 5 view camera. At the 
present time I have commissions from the 
Danish Office of Educational Films, Europa 
Films of Stockholm, and the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History. I will write you from 
this trip. I am at the service of your good 
FILM NEWS and any interested persons of 
your readers in the United States if they need. 
any kind of pictures where I am going: to 
Holland, Belgium, France, Spain, Italy, 
Switzerland, Germany, Portugal.” 


Jorgen Nielsen can be contacted through 


“The Scotsman” (Edinburgh) 
I T is pleasure for a Scotsman’s compliments 

about a film of his own country to be 
echoed across the Atlantic. After the showing 
of Alan Harper’s CALLER Herrin’ by Edin- 
burgh Film Guild recently a copy of Fitm 
News, an American magazine concerned with 
the decumentary movement, arrived in this 
office. 

“In a review of this film of the herring 
fisheries, a writer pays tribute to Mr. Harper’s 
‘atmospheric shots of sturdy little ships nosing 
their way past the Golden Horn, smoke plumes 
trailing.’ It is interesting to note that al- 
though he compliments the director on the 
insight he has given to the working of can- 
neries and modern freezing plants, he finds 
‘the methods of the traditional Scottish fisher 
lassies’ even more fascinating. 

“After making a stab at defining ‘caller’ as 
‘Scottish dialect for newly caught, he con- 
cludes: CALLER Herrin’ is the first fishing film 
in our experience to dignify its subject matter 
by employment of a full symphony orchestra 
for a really excellent musical background.” 

WILFRED TAYLOR 


It is equally pleasant for a Scotsman’s com- 
pliments about a film magazine of this country 
to be echoed across the Atlantic. Thank you 
for notice of FILM NEWS in your world- 
renowned and authoritative publication . . . 
Because we know from personal experience 
(ours was a Scottish background-Canadian 
education) how much store is set by your 
press and your people on absolute accuracy, 
we would like you to know that we did not 
“make a stab of defining ‘caller’” but took its 
meaning from the following sources: THE 
SCOTTISH NATIONAL DICTIONARY, 
edited by William Grant, published by the 
Scottish National Dictionary Association, Edin- 
burgh; and THE ENGLISH DIALECT DIC- 
TIONARY (The English Dialect Society) ; 
published on your side of the water by Henry 
Frowde, on our side by Putnam, N. Y.C.... 
The “he” who wrote that review, incidentally, 
is a “she” and— 

FILM NEWS' Editor 


A Unique, Timely Documentary Film 


‘“‘AIRLIFT TO BERLIN’”’ 


16mm sound, |! minutes, B & W or color. 


SEE: Overseas Relief . . . Advances in 
Air Transport . . . the Problem of Ger- 
many . . . American-Russian Relations 
Write for list of other sale and rental films. 
Flory Films, Inc.,Program Films Division 
303 East 7!st Street, New York 21, N. Y. 


O International 
Cinema Classics 


SEND FORM ATALOG 


BRANDON FILMS, INC. 


1600 BROADWAY NEWYORK 19 NY 
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Cut Throat Renting Competition Must Go 
Fair Trade Lawyer Writes New Film Agreement 


UNLESS l6mm distributors and preducers 

agree to follow a definite set of trade 
rules and refrain from cut-throat renting com- 
petition the industry cannot expect to prosper 
and to fill its proper place in the entertain- 
ment field. 

This is the considered opinion of Herman 
S. Waller, eminent Chicago attorney, nation- 
ally known for the part he played in writing 
the Fair Grade code into the Federal com- 
mercial statutes, Mr. Waller was principal 
speaker at the joint Eastern Regional meeting 
of the National Association of Visual Edu- 
cation Dealers and the Allied Non-Theatrical 
Film Association, held in New York recently. 

The first canker that must be cauterized 
from the 16mm trade field, he explained, was 
widespread, uneconomic, predatory _price- 
cutting by libraries in the rental of 16mm 
copyrighted subjects for home, institutional 
and educational use. 

Primary purpose of the meeting was the 
accomplishment of the unification of ANFA 
and NAVED to make a more solid front of 
the industry in solving some of its problems. 
As the attorney for NAVED, Mr. Waller was 
present to discuss the various phases of the 
suggested 16mm distribution agreement. In 
a remarkably lucid dissertation he explained 
for layman understanding the legal ills of 
16mm _ business, causes and remedies of these 
ills. 

“Such practice brings about profitless opera- 
tion among librarians, with the result of con- 
tinued effort on their part to save operational 
expenses by reducing the necessary and proper 
servicing of films,” said Mr. Waller. “The 
result is the vending of inferior products; 
reluctance to expand efforts in merchandising 
and servicing a profitless item. This in turn 
tends to diminish public acceptance, produc- 
ing the ultimate result of narrowing the field 
of distribution of these products to the detri- 
ment and damage of the producer, distributor, 
librarian, equipment manufacturer and the 
general public,” 

On the subject of the present distribution 
system of 16mm feature films Mr. Waller ex- 
plained: “It is the custom for the distributor 
to ship films to the librarians on credit, with 
the indebtedness evidenced by notes payable 
at future dates. In this manner the distributor 
soon finds himself in fact financing the opera- 
tion of many libraries. With the spread of un- 
economic price cutting the librarian soon finds 
it impossible to meet his obligations. In the 
hope of raising cash to meet his pressing 
creditors the librarian today is resorting to 
more extensive price cutting, thereby widen- 
ing the vicious circle; and the very business 
existence of the librarian is threatened, with 
the consequent result of affecting the entire 


industry as well as the general public. 

“IT must confess,” said Mr. Waller, “that 
what first seemed to me to be a cinch, de- 
veloped into a complex problem as I learned 
more about some of the problems of your 
industry. First and foremost; some of the 
members of NAVED (librarians as well as 
distributors) have a misguided attitude. 
Second are the legal developments which have 
resulted from court decisions since we last 
met.* For a while the whole thing seemed 
hopeless. But encouraged by the challenge 
of the problem, the assistance given me by 
your committee of film librarians and dis- 


tributors, and kept going by the constant . 


prodding of your capable Executive-Secretary, 
Don White, I believe we have initiated a prac- 
tical, legal vehicle with which, if you sin- 
cerely want to, you may in large measure 
solve your problem. 

“In working on the problem,” Mr. Waller 
continued, “I soon realized that the business 
operations of your industry are divided into 
two sharp and distinct fields: the sale of equip- 
ment, and the renting of copyrighted l6mm 
films. The equipment problem can and is in 
large measure controlled by the legal means 
afforded by Fair Trade legislation. Its com- 
plete success depends entirely upon the sin- 
cerity of the manufacturers as well as the 
support the dealer will give them. My experi- 
ence with the manufacturers I’ve dealt with 
so far has revealed to me a sincere desire 
among them to use every legal means afforded 
to protect their sales policy. In my study of 
the renting of films, however, obstacles mul- 
tiplied with each devised plan of procedure 
so that solution seemed for a while impos- 
sible. 

“The proposed general contract, however, 
which we are presenting to you today and 
which consists of some 19-typewritten pages, 
seeks to embrace the unshaken Supreme Court 
ruling of the General Electric Co. decision 
establishing in effect a true agency relation- 
ship between the film distributor and the libra- 
rian—that is, with the exception of two yet 
unsettled controversial provisions. It is as 
complete as words on paper can be made and 
anticipated. The controversial provisions are 
touching, the rights of the agent when the 
distributor during the term of the agency 
reduces the rental price of the picture cov- 
ered by the contract; and the right of the 
agent against the distributor of the latter 
permits other agents to rent the same films at 
less than the prices provided for in this 
contract. 


*Mr. Waller refers to the Paramount case, and its 
effects on 16mm as well as 35mm activities. 


ANFA 
NAVED 


The Solution 


Throughout his 90-minute address Mr, Wal- 
ler cited actual, telling examples to illustrate 
his meaning. “You may rely on my experi- 
ence”, he assured his listeners, “when | tell 
you that you can, if you sincerely desire, solve 
these problems that are plaguing you, pro- 
vided you are willing to recognize and prac- 
tice the rule that you can take only in pro- 
portion to what you give. Remember always, 
too, that it is not @ mark of intelligence or 
efficiency to cut prices. With the adoption of 
the proposed film distributing contract your 
committee and I have prepared for you, | 
believe you will have not only legal means 
with which to stabilize your industry’s price 
structure but a sales policy to benefit the con- 
sumer, manufacturer and dealer alike.” 

“I warn you nevertheless that, unless you 
utilize the legal means afforded you to pro- 
tect your business from predatory price cut- 
ting, as sure as you live either one or both 
of the twin certainties will eventually put 
you out of the film distribution business; 
namely, the present law-of-the-jungle, dog-eat- 
dog practices in your industry; or the law 
of self-preservation applied by the distribu- 
tor.” 

Mr. Waller quoted the pertinent remarks 
of Justice Wilson in sustaining the constitu- 
tionality of the Illinois Fair Trade Act, con- 
cerning “those ethical principles which lie 
at the very foundation of fair dealing and 
business honesty”; concluded: 

“It is up to you and only you, individually 
and as members of a group similarly situated, 
so to conduct your business as to foster and 
maintain a merchandising policy based on 
honesty, merit, and service to those with whom 
you deal, whether it is your supplier, cus- 
tomer, or competitor. What you do here today 
may be either a stumbling block or a step- 
ping stone to the continued progress of your 
business.” 

No definite action on the proposed new 
contract was taken at the meeting itself but 
the extent of the problem it seeks to adjust 
was definitely confirmed by the amount and 
kind of discussion which made all sessions 
of this meeting particularly lively and re- 
vealing. 


(Continued on Page 21) 
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Conference 
Report 


ANFA-Naved 
Merge 


New Name 


Though the joining of the two trade organi- 
zations, ANFA and NAVED, was not officially 
announced until the dinner on the evening 
of March 25, the meeting which would other- 
wise have been NAVED’s Eastern Regional 
and which opened on the morning of the 25th, 
was in reality the first of the new combination 
organization, First session, concerned with 
equipment, was addressed by H. Herbert 
Myers (Charles Beseler Co., Newark, N. J.) 
on “The State of Our Business”. Panel dis- 
cussion, “Moderated” by Art Zeiller (East 
Orange, N. J.) was concerned with “Rela- 
tionships Between the Dealer and His Sup- 
pliers”. This session also heard Horace Jones 
(Victor Animatograph, N. Y. C.) on the ex- 
pansion possibilities of the business. 

Saturday’s sessions, devoted to film and 
library problems, were noteworthy for great 
frankness in the airing given to numerous 
questions revolving on lack of agreement in 
the matter of prices in the entertainment film 
field. James E, Duncan of Rochester presided. 
It was at this session that Herman Waller, 
attorney, delivered his memorable address on 
“The Film Business As I See It”, quoted from 
earlier in this report. 

Summarization: ““What’s Ahead for the Film 
Library” was to have been by Paul Foght 
(Ideal Pictures Corp., Chicago), was handled 
by Dan Browning (Ideal, Atlanta). 

Laurence Saltzman, NAVED Eastern Re- 


gional Director, was in charge of arrange- 
ments, 


NAVED Sponsors 


A.-V. Institute 
A “National Institute for Audio-Visual 
Selling,” sponsored by NAVED, will be 
held at Indiana University (Bloomington), 
June 27 to July 1, 1949, This will be an in- 
tensive training course to prepare audio-visual 
dealers, their salesmen and film library man- 
agers and bookers to do business more effi- 
ciently and more profitably. General Chairman 
of the Institute is Martin Stoeppelwerth, Presi- 
dent of the Indiana Visual Aids Company, 
Indianapolis. Ernest Tiemann of Indiana’s A-V 
Center heads the committee preparing the In- 
stitute, which will include three major cours- 
es: (1) Management Problems (2) Sale 


The merger of the Allied Non-Theatrical 
Film Association, pioneer 16mm trade organi- 
zation (1939), and the National Association 
of Visual Education Dealers (19 ) was an- 
nounced and celebrated at a dinner in New 
York City on March 25, during the Eastern 
Regional meeting. 

Decision to merge gives the 16mm industry 
people one guiding body instead of two, both 
striving to accomplish the same purpose 
though with different methods. It is hoped 
that the merger, approved by mandates from 
both memberships, will result in a virile as- 
sociation capable of successfully tackling 
l6mm’s many commercial problems with the 
alacrity and purpose which could not be ex- 
pected under the old order of two separate 
and distinct governing bodies which, at the 
same time, overlapped in membership. 

Under the merger agreement NAVED’s 
Board of Directors will be increased from 
eleven to sixteen by the addition of the fol- 
lowing five “Directors-At-Large”, selected from 
ANFA’s directorial board: William K. Hed- 
wig, ANFA founder (Nu-Art Films, N.Y.C.) ; 
Maurice T. Groen (Films of the Nations, 
N. Y.); Samuel Goldstein (Commonwealth 
Pictures Corp., N. Y.); William F. Kruse 
(Chicago); J. Ken Lilley (Harrisburg, Pa.). 
These will serve only until October 1, 1949, 
at which time and following the regular an- 
nual election to be held in accordance with 
NAVED’s By-Laws, the size of the Board of 
Directors will be reduced to its former size 


Joint Conference — 
Chicago July 31-August 3 

The 1949 Annual Convention and Trade 
Show of the National Association of Visual 
Education Dealers (with which is now com- 
bined the Allied Non-Theatrical Film Associ- 
ation) will be held at the Hotel Sherman in 
Chicago beginning Sunday, July 31 and end- 
ing Wednesday, August 3, according to Merri- 
man Holtz of Portland (Oregon), NAVED 
president. As in 1948, NAVED will be host 
to the annual meetings of the Educational 
Film Library Association, the Film Council of 
America, and the Midwest Forum on Audio- 
Visual Teaching Aids. 


ship (3) Commercial Film Library Manage- 
ment, Students can sign up for one only, since 
they run concurrently. 


Seventh Annual Audio-Visual Educa- 
tion Institute of the University of Wis- 
consin will be held at Madison, Wisconsin, on 
July 12-15, it has been announced by W. A. 
Wittich, Director. Teachers, administrators, 
supervisors and directors of visual education 
are invited to attend as guests of the Uni- 
versity, 


APRIL-MAY 1949 


Theater Television 
(COMMERCIAL theatre television recently 
received intensive consideration when, for 
the first time, the Society of Motion Picture 
Engineers and the Theatre Owners of Amer- 
ica met to discuss practical requirements and 
ways of meeting them, on the last day of the 
SMPE’s 65th Semi-Annual Convention. Dis- 
cussion leaders were Donald E. Hyndman of 
Eastman Kodak, Chairman of SMPE’s Thea- 
tre Television Committee, and Walter Reade, 
Jr. of the Walter Reade Theatres, Co-Chair- 
man of the Television Committee of the TOA. 


Sought 


Text of the agreement also provides for 
adoption of a name, as soon as convenient, 
that is more descriptive of the functions of 
the entire combined membership of both as- 
sociations. Meanwhile the name is to be 
NAVED, headquarters is to be NAVED’s 
present office at Evanston, Ill. (ANFA’s New 
York office has been closed). Don White— 
NAVED executive secretary—is ty direct the 
joint organization. Merriman Holtz (NAVED 
president) is overall head. 

Among suggestions for a new name are: 
Audio-Visual Association; The Audio-Visual 
Institute; Audio-Visual Equipment and Film 
Association; Audivisual Association. Members 
are invited to submit their ideas. 

In a letter to ANFA members published 
in the final ANFA BULLETIN, this associa- 
tion’s executive secretary for the past six 
years, Wilfred L. Knighton, wrote in part as 
follows: 

“Tue Aupio-VisuaL Direcrory AND YEAR 
Book started by ANFA in 1946 should defin- 
itely be continued as an annual publication.” 
It is not yet known if this will be done. Mr. 
Knighton also suggests: “The instructional 
industry film proposed by the ‘Special In- 
dustry Promotion Committee’ under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Fletcher Smith of New York* 
should now become a reality. Surveys of vari- 
ous localities, for the purpose of increasing 
the use of 16mm films by local community 
organizations, should be started without de- 
lay and conducted regularly.” In this undet- 
taking in particular Mr. Knighton urges con- 
tinued and complete cooperation with the 
Film Council of America. 


“See FILM NEWS. page 4, May 1948 issue. 


W. K. Hedwig Honored 


| IS most fitting that ANFA’s final 
National 16mm Award, hitherto an- 
nually presented, should be given and by 
unanimous vote to William K. Hedwig: 

“ | . . founder and past president of 
ANFA, in recognition of his outstanding 
and unselfish services to the 16mm mo- 


tion picture industry. His tireless activ- 
ities through many years as producer, 


distributor, laboratory and film library 
operator set a noble example of en- 
lightened interest in this industry and 
the publics it serves.” 

The handsome bronze plaque engraved 
with the dedication quoted will be pre- 
sented to Mr. Hedwig at a special guest 
luncheon te be arranged by Wilfred 
Knighton, former executive secretary of 
ANFA and continuing executive secre- 
tary of the Photo Manufacturers and 
Distributors Association. Nu-Art, the 
Hedwig father-and-son enterprise**, is 
a member of PMDA’s newly formed 
16mm Committee. 


**See FILM NEWS, June-July 1948 
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By BERNARD B. 


[EpuRine the war Mr. Spindel was in charge, at Fort Monmouth, of maintenance for the Army 

Pictoral Service of all 16mm and other audio-visual equipment. His practical experience in 
both civilian and army life covers every phase of sound and motion picture work. His technical 
knowledge has made him an outstanding consultant on audio-visual equipment and installation. 


On — 


Selecting A Projector 


T° get the maximum out of audio-visual 

equipment you must have the right equip- 
ment to begin with. Tons of words have been 
written about audio-visual equipment and its 
selection. Unfortunately, the majority of ver- 
biage is just that, based on personal experi- 
ences, opinions, hearsay. Most of those who 
write on these matters, well-meaning as they 
are, do not have a technical background or 
if they have, are limited to perhaps two or 
three makes of projector within their own 
experience. The result has been great con- 
fusion among the users of audio-visual equip- 
ment, and selection by personal preference 
without technical justification. 

A survey made by a national education body 
is a case in point and shows clearly that the 
directors of audio-visual programs in schools 
across the country do not know, as a group at 
any rate, what to look for in selecting equip- 
ment. From a technical viewpoint the ma- 
jority of points raised are ridiculous. Picked 
at random, here are some: 

1. “Is there evidence of high-degree work- 
manship and quality of materials?” — How 
would the ordinary purchaser determine the 
grade of workmanship on a car? If equipment 
has a high-degree of workmanship and quality 
of materials, this does not necessarily mean 
that the design of the equipment is good from 
an operational standpoint. 

2. “Is the weight of the equipment reason- 
able for carrying and handling by women and 
children?” — This is one of the most falla- 
cious bases of choice there is. A projector 
should be chosen for its ultimate purpose. 
This question is thus proper in choosing a pro- 
jector for classroom or home use but is not 
applicable to the long-throw and large audi- 
ence projector which is generally a heavier 
piece of equipment. 

3. “Is the projector housing sturdy enough 
to maintain accurate alignment of all parts 
throughout the life of the projector?” —Again, 
how would the purchaser of a car determine 
if its motor supports will hold the motor in 
place for any given mileage? The trouble here 
is of course that our industry does not have 
any testing organization or bureau to give us 
all a purely scientific breakdown report. The 
Government alone has been active in this field 
and requires that equipment be given a 500- 
hour rundown test, then that it be examined 
by qualified technicians for determination of 


the extent of wear, and excessive wear if any, 
on component parts. 

4. “Will the projector maintain uniform 
speed at sound speed?”—This is another point 
which cannot be determined by an individual 
without special equipment. 


5. “Is a clutch provided so film can be re- — 


wound without driving the film moving mech- 
anism?”—It is the majority opinion of ex- 
perts in the motion picture field that clutches 
do not serve any useful purpose and are pos- 
sible future trouble points. 

It is advisable, in choosing a piece of equip- 
ment, to consult an expert. The 16mm field 
is comparatively young, however, and quali- 
fied technicians possessing overall knowledge 
on available equipment are scarce. At the 
same time, there are basic standards for equip- 
ment and reputable manufacturers generally 
adhere to these standards. Choice of a repu- 
table manufacturer is up to you, for the pres- 
ent anyway, as there is no policing of the 
field. But every projector has its good features 
and its shortcomings. There is no foolproof 
make on the market just as there is no ab- 
solutely perfect mechanism of any kind .. . 
and no one projector is equally capable of 
doing every job, just as no one person is 
equally proficient at everything there is to be 
done. Generally speaking, the projectors avail- 
able are acceptable for general use. Distin- 
guishing features of each, however, make one 
more suitable than another for a specific job. 

In order to determine what is better for 
your job, ask yourself to begin with, as a com- 
monsense rule of selection: What do I want 
to use it for? This will determine many things 
for you, principal among which are: 

(1) How much screen illumination is re- 
quired for your projection needs? This is de- 
termined by a combination of factors such as 
Light (Lumen) output of the projector, type 
and size of screen used, projection distance 
and lens. (There is available on request a 
recommended screen-brightness chart for vari- 
ous sizes and types of screens.) (2) The 
amount of sound (in wattage): Figures avail- 
able on request. (3) What size and/or type of 
projector? Are its features adapted to your 
needs? (4) Whether incandescent or carbon 
arc: Beyond the maximum for the usual in- 
candescent type, carbon arc projection equip- 
ment should be used, i.e. generally for screens 
larger than 8-feet wide. ‘ 


What’s New 


. .. Ampro’s “Console” projector, us- 
ing the new Ampro Compact 16mm 
sound projector housed in a handsome- 
ly styled furniture cabinet. Ideally suit- 
ed for use in executive offices, sales and 
conferences rooms, homes, social cen- 
ters, and resident clubs, it should great- 
ly facilitate the use of films by reason 
of its instant availability. The speaker 
too is stored within the cabinet when 
not in use, may be placed in a con- 
venient spot nearby. Available through 
your local dealer. 

. . . Kolograph’s 1949 sound projector. 
It incorporates a special intermittent 
feature not generally found in 16mm 
equipment. We will discuss this projec- 
tor further in an early issue after we 
have tried it ourselves. 

. . . A without-charge planning and 
consultation service for 16mm carbon 
are projection. Also a brochure telling 
the why, when, how and where of 
16mm arc projection. Write 16MM Arc 
Equipment Dept., Ampro Corporation, 
2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18. 


A-V Equipment (Concl.) 

The subject is too vast, of course, to be 
treated in this one article. What we have 
given you here are generalities but basically 
important for equipment selection. In our 
next we will discuss certain phases of selec- 
tion in more detail. 


EXCLUSIVE SALES AGENT 


ON 


MOVIE FILM PROTECTION 


TREATMENT 
LASTS THE 
OF 
THE FILM 


against SCRATCHES, WEAR 
OIL FINGER MARKS 
Vacuumate Corp., 446 W. 43rd St., New York 
General Film Labs., 66 Stee St. Detroit, Mich. 
Colburn Laboratory, 164 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago 
ASK YOUR DEALER 
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$11/,-MILLION 
PROJECTOR 

PLANT OPENS 
OFFICIALLY 


Represents 
l6mm Growth 
Over 25-Years 


¥ bese growth of 16mm over the past quarter century since its incep- 

tion (see FILM NEWS, June-July/48) is graphically and strikingly 
illustrated by comparison of the two photographs on this page: the 
one, an air view of Victor Animatograph Corporation’s new home 
(floor space 152,000 sq. ft.); the other of the original plant estab- 
lished April 1, 1910, by inventor Alexander F. Victor for production 
of the Stereotrope. It is also noteworthy that Samuel G. Rose, presi- 
dent of the present Company (now a division of Curtiss-Wright Cor- 
poration) joined Mr. Victor soon after its founding, and is still in 
charge of its administrative work. 


World’s largest organization devoted exclusively to 16mm manufac- 
ture, the Company has produced in all 51 equipment products from 
its first Stereotrope to its latest Envoy projector. 


Production in its ultra-modern plant (at Davenport, Iowa) began 
in mid-November 1948, Office forces moved in during this March. 


“Open house” day recently, for plant employees and their families, 
marked its official opening. 


First national gathering in two years of Victor distributors will 
inspect the structure when they meet in Davenport, June 13, 14, 15. 


New, Sensible, Attractive: Ampro’s Console 
Projector — 


Lift top of mahogany cabinet, raise projector on its new counter- 
balancing unit, swing the permanently attached reel arms into place: 
within 10-seconds you are ready to thread, connect, show . . . and 
the mechanism is fully removable from the cabinet for servicing. 


LEADING CANADIAN 16MM COMPANY 
IS 30-YEARS OLD THIS MONTH 


ig was on May 25, 1919, the Regina Photo Supply Company was 
launched by the late H. A. Atkinson and his son, Stanley C., then 
only a few months out of the U. S. World War I Army. 


So well did it fulfill its purpose of catering to the needs of Sas- 
katchewan’s amateur camera addicts that the organization rapidly 
expanded to become the largest of its kind in Western Canada. It 
was, however, with the development of silent, then sound motion pic- 
tures — originally just a department of the whole — that General 
Films Limited, in Jan. 1937, came into being as the first company 
throughout Canada to distribute 16mm entertainment films. Today it 
consists, in addition to its original and still head office at Regina, of 
the following branches that give it complete coverage of the country: 
Toronto, Ontario (1937); Vancouver, British Columbia (1939); 
Montreal, Quebec (1941); Winnipeg, Manitoba (1943); Moncton, 
New Brunswick (1945); Edmonton, Alberta (1947, Jan.) ; St. John’s, 
Newfoundland (1947, Mar.). 


In addition to Film Distribution (non-theatrical), the Company has 
franchises for the 16mm product of all Hollywood companies with the 
recent exception of RKO; also operates an Equipment (sales and 
service) and a Photo Products Division. Its payroll staff of 118 has 
been headed uninterruptedly since 1939 by S. C. Atkinson (pres. and 
gen’l. mgr.); O. M. Paulson (vice-pres. and assn’t. gen’l. mgr. in 
charge of sales) ; J. Game (secretary and comptroller). 


: 


Edited by DR. IRENE CYPHER, Admin- 
istrative Officer, New York University 
Film Library, and Ass’t Prof., Dept. of 
Com 


Economics 


Science 


Social Studies 


E repeat, from the first article of this 

series; “I believe in filmstrips. I have 
believed in them as effective visual aids for 
some years now .. . There is no longer any 
need to ‘justify’ the use of filmstrips, nor to 
apologize for using them. They are neither 
a substitute for motion pictures, nor a tem- 
porary aid to use until you can afford to 
purchase a motion picture projector. They 
are a unique type of visual aid, and deserve 
to be used to their own particular good 

Our reason for repeating the above is that 
when we seek the reaction of many teachers 
to specific filmstrips as teaching aids, they 
proceed to give us a justification of the film- 
strip as a type of aid, and frequently fail 
to evaluate or judge the subject content of 
the individual strip. Moreover, there is all 
too little consideration given to the technique 
of presentation and use. Teachers who would 
never dream of casually opening a book and 
“running” through its pages, do just this to 
a filmstrip. You cannot “run through.” Each 
strip is a different story, presented in a dif- 
ferent way, composed and produced accord- 
ing to a different pattern. Each warrants con- 
sideration and presentation in such manner 
as to utilize fully what it is intended to con- 
tribute to any subject. Nor is it possible to 
evaluate or judge the true value of any film- 
strip from a casual viewing of it, from a single 
viewing, from utilization of it with only one 
class or from utilization under conditions not 
physically conducive to good viewing and dis- 
cussion of the filmstrip. 

The producers of filmstrips must give us 
good material in terms of photography, com- 
position, story treatment. Teachers have a 
right to ask this of the materials they plan 
to purchase and use in the classroom. But 
teachers in turn must cooperate with pro- 


“Small Fresh Water Animals, Insects” 


ducers by giving fair consideration to ma- 
terials and by appraising them under condi- 
tions likely to result in true evaluation of 
usefulness and effectiveness. There is a double 
obligation. If both parties perform their re- 
spective roles adequately, the result ought to 
be better materials for classroom use—and 
after all, that should be the major concern 
of everyone. 

NEW YORK TIMES current offering is 
Tue Ficut Acainst Hicu Prices. Certainly 
the topic is timely, and we thing the presen- 
tation one which will be useful. The prob- 
lem treated is that of how to get prices down 
without bringing on deflation or depression. 
Consideration is given to the questions of 
what has happened to prices; what makes 
prices rise; can prices be controlled; what 
is the government doing to check high prices? 
The strip is decidedly one which will invoke 
discussion, and titling showed improvement. 


JAM HANDY (Detroit) part of it pre- 
sents as “Science Adventures” series, 7-strips 
in color, titled Water Lire. Individual titles 
are Lire In Ponps, Lakes AND STREAMS; 
SmaLt Fresh Water ANIMALS AND INSECTS; 
Fresh WATER SHELLFISH AND AMPHIBIANS; 
Fresh Water TuRTLES AND FisH; KEEPING 
An Aquarium; PLANTS AND STRANGE ANIMALS 
or THe Sea; SHELLFISH OF THE SuHore. All 
science and nature study teachers will find 
these strips useful and helpful. We would 
also recommend them to camp counselors and 
recreation group leaders. The season is com- 
ing when hikes, nature walks and similar 
activities call for a knowledge of how to 
recognize our friends of pond and stream. 
The strip Keepinc An Aguartum is especially 
recommended, for schools where nature rooms 
or nature corners are part of the activities 
program. 


“Fresh Water Turtles and Fish” 


OST OF LIVING 
SINCE 1939 


1939 =100% 


From the New York Times “The Fight 
Against High Prices” 


EYE GATE HOUSE (New York City) is 
distributor of the series Community HELpeErs. 
These nine strips, all in color, are a unit of 
the “Modern Teaching Aids” series, and are 
intended for use in the primary grades. We 
are given glimpses of PoLticemeN At Work, 
Larry Heirs Tue Po rice, THe Fire House, 
Firemen At Worx, Workers For 
Post Orrice Workers, A Day At THE Licut 
House, A Coast Guarp Rescue, THe Coast 
Guarp Lire Boat Sration. These strips will 
be helpful to every teacher who faces the task 
of helping children become aware of the 
community in which they live and the people 
who help to keep that community safe. The 
manual states that “The coast guard strips 
are included with the specific purpose of in- 
troducing the child to the idea that there 
are more and larger communities than his 
own, in this case our national community, 
that this community too has helpers provided 
by our government. . . .” The presentation 
in each instance is one which should prove 
interesting to primary graders and meet their 
needs. Titles are simple and there is direct 
appeal to the pupil. 


“Firemen At Work” 
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| from thot of thes fish have backbone, gills, fins, and never 
grow legs. Also, most fish are covered with scales. 
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YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, INC., New 
York City provides us with a truly imposing 
array of filmstrip offerings this month. First 
is How We Ger Our Ow (black and white, 
43-frames). Recent experiences with the ra- 
tioning of oil have made us all appreciate 
the value of this natural resource and the 
many products derived from it. Here we are 
given a picture of how we get our oil; where 
oil is to be found; where and how drills 
are sunk; how crude oil is piped from well 
to storage tanks, to refinery and finally de- 
livered to the consumer. Pictures and titles 
are good and the strip ought to be very use- 
ful in both elementary and high school con- 
sideration of natural resources. 

THe SHAKESPEARE Series, (Adviser, Dr. 
William Lewin) is a series of 8-strips in black 
and white, designed for use in junior-senior 
high school and junior college English clas- 
ses. Six of the strips deal with Shakespearean 
plays and use scenes from Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer, Commonwealth Pictures, United Ar- 
tists, Universal-International and Republic 
photoplays to give a digest of the stories of 
MacsetH, Henry V, Romeo anp Jutiet, As 
You Lixe It, Mipsummer-Nicut’s Dream and 
Hamtet. Each follows the plot of the Shakes- 
pearean original and is designed to serve as 
a synopsis of and guide to the play. Two of 
the strips are general in nature, INTRODUCTION 
To SHAKESPEARE and SHAKESPEARE’S THEATER. 
The first presents an over-all view of the play- 
wright, his home, his life and his work. The 
second is unique in that it shows how a 
class in Weequahic High School, (New Jer- 
sey) learned about the Elizabethan theater as 
the outcome of a project devoted to the con- 
struction of a model of the Globe Theater. 
Each phase of the project, from original re- 
search to planning and building of the model 
and making of costumed puppet characters 
is shown. We particularly liked this strip be- 
cause it brings students into the picture as 
doers and participants, and should help to 
stimulate their interest. The entire series 
should be of considerable value to all groups 
interested in Shakespearean drama. 


“Larry Helps The Police” 


They are policemen's helpers. 
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looks away from her partner 
and sees Romeo for the first time. 


The theme of the play is the tragic 


disintegration of his character. 


@ Audio-Visual Aids 


Of the Young America offerings the series 
that interested us most—Aup1o-VisuaL AIDs 
SERIES,—was prepared and distributed as a 
public service to the field of audio-visual in- 
struction. One strip, THe In 
inc has been familiar to us for some time 
and is reissued as part of this series. The 
other four are new: THE Larce-City Aupio- 
VisuaL Arps OrcanizaTion, THE SMALL-City 
Aupio-Visuat DEPARTMENT, THE COLLEGE 
Aupio-VisuaL CENTER and THE County 
Aupio-VisuaL Service Procram. The strips 
are made for use in teacher training and other 
adult groups, are intended to show the opera- 
tion of typical audio-visual aids departments 
at the city, county and university levels, and 
the way each meets its problems. The large 
city system is Newark, N. J.; the small city, 
Dearborn, Mich.; the college center that of 
State College, Pullman, Wash.; the county 
center that of San Diego County, Calif. We 
found them to be well organized and pre- 
sented, and a very, very welcome addition for 
anyone who may be trying to teach a course 
in audio-visual instruction and the adminis- 
tration of an audio-visual program. The pres- 
entations are clear; they are given as typical 
case-studies, and offer good material on which 
to base consideration and discussion of the 
problems facing all who are working in this 
field. A 33-1/3 rpm. transcription supplements 
and explains the strip dealing with the large 
city system. This series is an absolute must 
for all teacher training courses. 


For further filmstrip information 
address Dr. Irene Cypher, Film News, 
13 E. 37th St., N. Y. C. 16. 


EQUIPMENT 


For your 
Audio-Visual Program 


ALL TYPES ALL MAKES 


COMPLETE STOCK 
New and Used 


FILMSTRIP PROJECTORS 


SVE... Viewlex ... TDC 
GoldE... Argus... Kodak 


SOUND FILM PROJECTORS 


Bell & Howell . . . Ampro 
Kodak ...Natco... Forway 
Victor .. . Revere 


RENTAL SOUND FILM 
LIBRARY 


Write for list and prices 
Holmes 750-watt, Reg. $189.50 


Ampro Premier 20, $359.50 
Eastman FB25, $500... ...$225. 

Ampro Century 10, $485 new................:000 50 
Natco single case, 8" speaker................. 50 


UNITED CAMERA 
EXCHANGE 


83 Chambers Street 
New York 7, N. Y. 


Mopern Teactine Aips 


Pian 


Elementary Level 
Full color film strips at 
$22.50 per set of 9 or 10. 


Dept. FN 
EYE GATE HOUSE 


INCORPORATED 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18 


NEW FILMSTRIPS 
JUST RELEASED 


(sent on 10 day approval) 


SHAKESPEARE 
8 filmstrips $22.50 
His life and his plays. 


PEOPLE ARE PEOPLE SERIES 

6 filmstrips $16.50 
How people in various countries live. 
Young America Films, 18 E. 41 St.,N.Y.C. 
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Trade Notes 


Stuart Scheftel, president of Young Amer- 
ica Films, has been elected a member of the 
board of the “Post Home News,” is expected 
to take an important part in the direction of 
this New York daily newspaper. . . . Arthur 
Knight of the Museum of Modern Art has 
joined the staff of RKO Radio’s 16mm Dept. 
and will be in charge of nontheatrical distri- 
bution in this company’s New York Exchange. 
. . . Joseph G. Csida, nationally prominent 
trade paper editor, associated for over 15-years 
with “The Billboard,” has joined the RCA 
Victor Division, Radio Corporation of 
America, as assistant director of public rela- 
tions and aide to vice-president John K. West. 
. . . American Film Producers, N. Y. C., 
announces the appointment of Julian C. Town- 
send to the newly created post of production 
manager. Mr. Townsend was previously with 
the Motion Picture Division of Bell Aircraft 
Corp., and the Princeton Film Center. .. . 
Thomas Hodge, British Information Serv- 
ices’ director, leaves for London shortly on 
a combination holiday and business trip. He 
will be gone about four months. B. I. S. also 
announces that Norma Barts, Assistant Films 
and Publications Officer (Chicago), tempo- 
rarily and until the vacancy is filled is heading 
the San Francisco office. . . . Sereen Adettes 
Inc. has concluded an agreement with Hawley- 
Lord Ine. for distribution of H-L films through 
its Portland, San Francisco and Los Angeles 
exchanges. . . . Screen Adettes Equipment 
Corp. has re-organized its sales organization: 
Turner B. Shelton (vice-pres., gen’l mgr.) will 
personally supervise Los Angeles and San 
Francisco territories. Merriman H. Holtz, 
(pres.) will personally direct the Portland, 
Seattle, Olympic Peninsula and Sn. Oregon 
sales forces, and territory in Montana and 
Idaho. . . . Dr. Miller McClintock, pres. of 
Instructional Films Inc., and William Exton 
Jr. pres. of Growth of Democracy Inc., 
have embarked on a joint effort for produc- 
tion and distribution of recorded materials 
specializing in problems of history and citi- 
zenship. ... Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
will now be represented in Kentucky by the 
D. T. Davis Company. D. T.’s Cincinnati 
store has a new manager: David J. McCaa, 
formerly of Rembrandt Studios... . Swank 
Motion Pictures Inc., St. Louis, Mo., has 
been appointed the official St. Louis area rep- 
resentative for British Information Services. 
. . » Churchwell’s, of Nashville, Tenn., has 
expanded. E. K. now has his son Burke 
Churchwell with him, as representative for the 
Tri-States area with headquarters in Memphis. 
. . » Sale of their film library has been an- 
nounced by Bailey Films Inc. of Hollywood, 
Calif. . . . Ralph A. Shick, Urbana, Il. will 
take over as owner-manager of Shick Film 


... FILM 


ASSOCIATED SCREEN NEWS (Canada) 
third release in its new Canadian Cameo is 
titled Att Asout Emiry, the modern goose 
who starts laying golden eggs, proceeds 
thereby to disrupt the business and scientific 
world. First presented as a radio play on 
C.B.S.’s “Stage 46,” the movie version is a 
featurette condensed 10-minutes’ showing 
time. Empire-Universal Exchange is handling 
bookings. 

BAILEY FILMS INC. (Los Angeles) has 
been appointed exclusive world distributor for 
Allen and Allen Productions. Witp Lire or 


THE Desert and Navayo INDIANS OF THE 
Parntep Desert (elementary and junior 


high), their most recent educational releases, . 


reveal the relationship between plant and ani- 
mal life, contain many colorful and little 
known facts about Indian family life. 


CORONET (Chicago) this month offers, 
in color and in black and white, the follow- 
ing new l-reelers: DevELopING LEADERSHIP 
(high school, college, adult; collaborator, Wil- 
liam E. Young, The University of the State 
of New York); Ways to Goop Hapsits (prim- 
ary, intermediate; William E. Young; Improve 
Your Pronunciation (Davis Edwards, assoc. 
prof. of speech, University of Chicago; jr. and 
sr. high, college, adult); CARBON AND ITS 
Compounps (jr.-sr. high, college; Therald 
Moeller, Univ. of Illinois); Famiry Lire 
(Florence M. King, Home economics, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; jr.-sr. high, college, adult) ; 
Rest AND HEALTH (jr.-sr. high; Dean F. 
Smiley, M.D. and Fred V. Hein, Bureau of 
Health Education). 


LIBRARY FILMS INC. has just released, 
for the first time in 8mm and 16mm sound 
projectors, three l-reel Laure: & Harpy slap- 
stick comedies—Hoc Wip, Brats, and Dirty 
Work. 


IDEAL PICTURES, Chicago and branch- 
es, lists 26-films important to the business 


Trade Notes (Cont.) 


Service. . . . The Western library has been 
purchased by Kenneth L. Holst, Inc. who 
serves as representative of Cathedral Films, 
has been specializing in church service, now 
enters the school field. . . . Princeton (N. J.) 
Film Center’s new director of advertising, 
sales promotion and publicity, John B. Lal- 
ley, was formerly with RCA Victor. .. . Ber- 
nice Coe, recently with United World, has 
joined Sterling Films Inc., (N. Y. C.) as 
head of its new Educational Division. She will 
also superyise Sterlings’ television activities. 


CLIFFS... 


training teacher, under the following classifi- 
cations: Bookkeeping; Business Practice 
(Work oF THE Stock ExcHANGE; WHAT Is 
Business; INSTALLMENT Buyine, etc.); Typ- 
ing; General (How to Srupy; SPELLING 1s 
Easy; Puncruation, etc.). All are 1-144 
reels, for rent and sale. e 


CRAWLEY FILMS LIMITED, Canada. 
has sold world distribution rights of its latest 
color cartoon to Coronet. Key U. S.- libraries 
have stocked 432 prints of Crawley’s films on 
the Canadian National Parks—Banff, Jasper, 
Georgian Bay, Cape Breton and P. E. I. 


THE PACIFIC COAST OF MEXICO is 
treated—as to geography, climatic effects on 
economic and social life, etc.—in two reels 
respectively sub-titled Baya Catirornia (En- 
senada, Turtle Bay, Magdalena Bay, Cape San 
Lucas) and THE MAINLAND (the area between 
Mazatlan and Acapulco). Similarities, rather 
than differences, between Mexico and the 
U. S. are accented. Johnson-Hunt Productions, 
Hollywood, is distributor. . . . Incidentally, 
foreign governments are showing interest in 
the J-H mathematics’ films, especially the frac- 
tion series; and INTRODUCTION TO FRACTIONS, 
in Spanish version for the schools of Argen- 
tina, is being used experimentally, to deter- 
mine the value of foreign language versions 
for all the 8-films in this series. 


€ 

MEXICAN POTTERS. made especially 
for art classes and students of life in Mexico, 
is a recent Paul Hoefler Productions’ release 
(Los Angeles); as is also Cotton PLANTING, 


companion piece to the earlier Cotton Picx- 
ING AND GINNING. 


THE RED HEN introduces a new series of 
simple stories for primary grades. Circus Day, 
in this series, is made more exciting still by 
on-the-spot sound recording. THE Cowsoy, 
preparing for a coming rodeo, reveals the in- 
side story of his work on the range, his 
equipment, etc. . . . All three subjects are in 
color, and available from Arthur Barr Produc- 
tions, Pasadena, Calif. 


THE INAUGURAL STORY, first color 
ad sound film of a presidential inauguration 
has been read into the Congressional records. 
Produced by THE SHERMAN PLAN, INC., 
Washington, the film was described by Rep- 
resentative John A. Blatnik (D., Minn.) as 
deserving “a prominent position in the film 
libraries of American schools and organiza- 
tions.” 


FILM NEWS 
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“The Quiet One” Wins 
First Annual Award 


adeleine Carroll, actress and producer of 

documentary films was principal speaker 
at first annual City College Film Award cere- 
monies, recently, at City College, N. Y. C. 
Sidney, Meyers, director of THE Quiet ONE, 
accepted a statuette on behalf of the pro- 
ducers for their “creative achievement in the 
production of documentary films.” Dr. Harry 
N. Wright, City College president, presented 
the award. 

Musical score of THE Loutstana Story won 
Virgil Thompson, composer and music critic, 
a special award. Honorable mention went to 
the producers of Princeton, SympHony OF 
THe Crry, Maraya, CHILpREN’s REPUBLIC, 
Feevinc Att Ricut, and My Name Is Han. 

Other speakers on hand during the cere- 
monies were Prof. Hans Richter, director of 
the Film Institute and Richard Griffith, presi- 
dent of the National Board of Review of 
Motion Pictures. 

Award judges included Madeleine Carroll, 
Prof. Alice V. Keliher, New York University; 
Virgil Thompson; Lewis Jacobs, film writer 
and educator; Richard Griffith; professional 
film critics Bosley Crowther and Archer Win- 
sten; and, in a non-voting capacity, Prof. 
Hans Richter. 


L.L.G.W.U. Adds to Its Library 


F ilm Forums continue on Tuesday nights 

at the International Ladies Garment Work- 
ers Union, 1710 Broadway, N. Y. C. 19. Re- 
action notes on motion pictures shown are 
passed along by the Education Dept. (Mark 
Starr, director) to local unions for their 
guidance. - 

Newly acquired films, available free to 
(McGraw-Hill, 23 mins.); THe SypENHAM 
Pitan (16-mins., reviewed in FILM NEWS 
March issue); ADVENTURES OF MarTIN EDEN 
(9-reels); Pexpinc Famiry (19-mins.); WE 
Serve THE Pustic (70-mins., Hotel & Res- 
taurant Employees and Bartenders Inter- 
national Union); Be Your Ace (11%4-mins) ; 
See THem TuHrovucH (20-mins) and THE 
Heart anp Its Funcrions (16-mins; N. Y. 
Heart Assoc.); TRUMAN’s INAUGURAL (12- 
mins; Sherman Plan Inc.); Powers Or 
Conecress (13-mins.); You, THE PEopLe (25- 
mins.); Rounp Trip (18-mins.); THEey 
Lasor Dipn’t Count 20-mins., C.1.0.) ; Steps 
Or THE Batiet; LirestreEAM Or THE City; 
Distriputinc America’s Goons. (Trolley 
Coach Consulting Committe, N. Y. C.) 


HAWLEY-LORD, Inc. 


P 
HUNTING — ores — FISHING 


16 mm Sound 


61 W. 56th, New York City 19 
Write for free Catalogue 


APRIL-MAY 1949 


Cinema 16 Delivers 
“Night Mail’? 
inema 16’s April showing at the Central 


Needle Trades Auditorium featured 
Nicut Matt, with commentary in verse by 
W. H. Auden, British Poet, and musical score 
by Benjamin Britten (“Peter Grimes”). The 
film was produced by John Grierson and 
directed by Harry Watt and Basil Wright. 
Three examples of propaganda on film, the 
UE-CIO Men Acainst Money; the Research 
Institute’s Crossroaps Or America, both deal- 
ing with problems of “big business” and or- 
ganized labor from opposite viewpoints; and 
President Wilson’s official 1912 campaigning 
film THe Way Tue New, an early 
example of partisan film making. The pro- 
gram wound up with a scientific short, Cry- 
STALLIZATION, a microscopic study of the ac- 
tual process of crystallization, with quartz, 
amethysts and salts the “actors.” 

e e 


G. B. Labor, Management Films 


ritish Information Services lists 26-films 
concerning labor and industry problems 
and activities in Great Britain. Among these 
are (previewed by FILM NEWS in other is- 
sues): Coat Crisis, THE CUMBERLAND STORY 
(re-organization of an unprofitable coal 
mine); Country Homes (pre-fab. and mass 
production); Catier Herrin’ (fishing in- 
dustry); Sreet; Corour; Cray; 
Cotour In Cray (pottery); Let’s See (lens 
making); CHILDREN ON TRIAL (trades for 
juvenile delinquents); Return To AcrTION 
(trades for the disabled). 
Other interesting subjects on this list are 
Movine Miturons (transport); THey Live 
Acatn (rehabilitation of injured miners) ; 
Rapio Service (radio and electronics) ; Five 
Towns (pottery). 
e e 


“Wealth or Waste’’ 
Director Returns 


(FORCE C. STONEY, who has been in 
England, France, Denmark and Czecho- 
slovakia studying production and _ utilization 
of the documentary film on a fellowship from 
the Rosenwald Foundation for the past year, 
is back in this country. Among Mr. Stoney’s 
many outstanding works are the scripts on 
WeEaLtH or Waste which received such com- 
mendation at the last Edinburgh Film Festi- 
val; Mr. Wimurams Wakes Up and 
Att Ricut, on venereal diseases, for Negro 
audiences (to be previewed in our next.) 
Mr. Stoney has returned to the Southern 
Educational Production Service, of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia at Athens; has resumed 
his old duties there as a writer-director. 


APPLES a 30-min. technicolor film, pic- 
tures the growth of the apple from bud to 
ripe fruit. Valuable to horticulture and other 
science groups, it is available through the 
Appalachian Apple Service, Martinsburg, West 
Virginia. 


HUMAN 
REPRODUCTION 


splendid factual 
film on the human reproductive 
system and on the process of normal 
human birth. 


Stresses the biological normalcy of 
reproduction, and the importance of 
clear objective familiarity with these 
facts as important to the success of 
marriage and parenthood. 


Ideal for high schools, colleges, 
Parent-Teacher Associations and child 
study groups. 


Running time 21-mins. 
16mm sound 


Rental $5.00 per day 


BUREAU OF COMMUNICATION 
RESEARCH, INC. 
13 E. 37th St, N.Y.16 MU 9-4175 


6th Mamaroneck Institute 
ry He Sixth Community Institute of Mamaro- 
neck, New York, was held recently at the 
Mamaroneck Junior High School. Sponsored 
by the Board of Education, the Mamaroneck 
Teachers’ Association and the Mamaroneck- 
Larchmont Parent-Teacher Council, the pro- 
gram included a class demonstration of Use 
of Audio-Visual Materials conducted by Mr. 
Carlos de Zafra, Jr. and the showing of two 
health films, HUMAN GROWTH (Eddie Al- 
bert Productions) and HUMAN REPRODUC- 
TION (McGraw-Hill). 


“Safety on the Screen” 
at Prevention Meeting 
A RECENT meeting of the Greater New 
York Safety Council considered the roles 
of the press, radio and motion pictures in traf- 
fic sccident reduction. Chairman of the confer- 
ence was Thomas W. Ryan, N. Y., State Di- 
rector of Safety. In the panel discussion on 
“Reaching the Individual Through Public In- 
formation and Education,” Leo R. Welch, 
head of the Safety Education Bureau of the 
New Jersey Dept. of Law and Public Safety, 
spoke on “Motion Pictures and Other Visual 
Aids in Safety Education.” In another section 
of the conference, “Safety on the Screen,” 
there were continuous showings of the sound 
motion and sound slide National Safety Coun- 
cil Award winning safety films of 1948. 
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From Here 
And There 


The United Nations in Films— 
a department of the United Nations Bulletin 
published by the Dept. of Public Information, 
Lake Success, N. Y.—lists and describes films 
on varying subjects produced by member na- 
tions. Such an interesting selection leads us 
to wonder why there isn’t an international 
distribution center so that one could order a 
film from France or Italy as easily as from 
New York or Chicago. 


Parade for January 9, 1949, ran a nicely 
illustrated article “Simplifying the Three R’s” 
—with audio-visual methods, of course. It 
stirred up quite a few inquiries for the Film 
Council of America, we hear; among them, 
one from the Wrigley Company which led to 
Wrigley’s advertising the FCA “How to do it” 
pamphlets in several school magazines. 


Film Facts, a monthly bulletin on com- 
munity film activities in Canada, published by 
the National Film Board of Canada in co- 
operation with the National Film Society, has 
faded out to become CANADIAN FILM 
NEWS, published by both organizations and 
edited by Gordon Adamson, NFS Executive 
Secretary. 

Recently in FILM FACTS we came across 
a discussion of our merits as compared with 
those of our British fellow magazine DOCU- 
MENTARY FILM NEWS. Quote: “There 
is a similarity in titles and in content, but the 
British magazine is more critical, tending to 
appreciate the film as an art form rather than 
a tool. For this reason, the American maga- 
zine comes closer to present Canadian inter- 
ests — our film appreciation groups are few, 
but hundreds of communities make use of 
films .... The American FILM NEWS 


(monthly) serves all who have contact with 
16mm films.” 


2 THE INFORMATION FILM, a report 
on the use of 16mm in adult education, 
written by Gloria Waldron and to be pub- 
lished this summer by the Twentieth Century 
Fund and the Public Library Inquiry jointly, 
(through Columbia University Press) several 
references are made to FILM NEWS as 


Film Press 


Editor, YVONNE JONES 


Booklets 


How to Organize a Community 
Film Information Center by Charles- 
anna Fox—Fourth in the Film Council of 
America’s “How to do it” series. “Where in 
my community can I get information about 
16mm films? Where can I rent, borrow or 
buy a projector?” These are some of the ques- 
tions that crop up in a community where 
audio-visual aids are just beginning to come 
in use. This booklet, by the Head of Circu- 
lation, Lawson McGhee Library, Knoxville, 
Tennessee, tells in simple concrete terms, 
what to do to set up an information center 
to answer these and any other questions that 
may arise. She recommends the public library 
as the place for the center, but suggests other 
locations if this is not available; discusses 
the basic collection of tools; the kinds of in- 
formation that should be assembled and made 
available; the establishment of a referral cen- 
ter for all the information resources in the 
community, and publicizing the center’s ser- 
vices. Stress is laid on the need of local Film 
Councils for such service to enable it to per- 
form its work.—Copies are available for 15 
cents each from the Film Council of America, 
6 W. Ontario St., Chicago 10, Illinois. 


Audio - Visual Education in the 
Pasadena Secondary Schools — 
Presents the accumulated experience of 21 
years of audio-visual pioneering. Five chapters 
cover The Values of Audio-Visual Education, 
Policies and Procedures, Instructional Use of 
Audio-Visual Materials, The Place of Audio 
Materials in Education, Operation and Care 
of Equipment . . . Helpful, concise and prac- 
tical, this booklet should be of great value to 
those interested in the details of operating an 
audio-visual aids program as it is actually 
worked out in a city school system. Included 
are several complete lesson plans integrated 
with the use of audio-visual aids and a bibli- 
ography of additional references.—Copies 
available from the Office of the Secondary Cur- 
riculum Coordinator, Pasadena City Schools, 
Pasadena, California. 


source material. On the subject, for instance, 
of “Groups That Use Films”, four articles are 
summarized of this magazine’s “We Use Films 
In Our Program” department, and it is said: 
“These articles show better than anything else 
in print how different kinds of organizations 
are putting films to work for them.” 


Annual Report of the Education. 
al Film Library Association (1948) 
—In addition to the facts, figures and mem- 
bership list of any organization’s report, this 
little booklet includes valuable and complete 
information on the discussion panels of the 
1948 Audio-Visual Conference. Recorders were 
present at all sessions. Topics of the Sectional 
Meetings were: Selection of Audio - Visual 
Materials for School and Community Use, 
Techniques and Problems Relating to the Cir- 
culation of Audio-Visual Materials, Effective 


Methods of Using Audio-Visual Materials, In- 


stitutional Production of Audio-Visual Mate- 
rials on a Non-Profit Basis, Administering and 
Supervising an Audio-Visual Program, Audio- 
Visual Materials in the Schools — in Colleges 
and Universities — in the Church, Community 
Use of Audio-Visual Materials, The Experts 
Look at Films.—Free to members. For non- 
members, $1.00. Write EFLA, 1600 Broadway, 
N. Y. 19. 


HUMAN 
REPRODUCTION 


McGRAW.-HILL's splendid factual 

film on the human reproductive 
system and on the process of normal 
human birth. 


Stresses the biological normalcy of 
reproduction, and the importance of 
clear objective familiarity with these 
facts as important to the success of 
marriage and parenthood. 


Ideal for high schools, colleges, 
Parent-Teacher Associations and child 
study groups. 


Running time 21-mins. 
16mm sound 


Rental $5.00 per day 


BUREAU OF COMMUNICATION 
RESEARCH, INC. 


13 E. 37th St., N. Y. 16 MU 9-4175 
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DAVI Experience Meeting 
(Continued from Page 14) 

a film demonstration with Mr. Julien Bryan 
in charge of the 7th year class from York- 
ship School, Camden, N. J. Subject used 
was Perpinc Famity, on China, produced by 
Mr. Bryan’s organization, International Film 
Foundation. The young people did well by 
their lesson, their teacher (Miss Helen Carey), 
their school (Mrs. Lavinia P. Frost, princi- 
pal), and by the “explorer with a camera” 
who conducted their pre- and post-show dis- 
cussions. Conference discussion leaders were 
Jessie Dell Crawford (Prof. Religious Ed., 
Princeton Theological Seminary); Brother 
Damien Luke (W. Philadelphia Catholic Boys’ 
H. S.); Paul Witt (Assnt. Prof. of Ed., Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia Univ., N. Y. C.) ; Helen 
Winfield (teacher, N. Y. C.). 

Dr. Irene F. Cypher (Assnt. Prof. of Ed., 
N. Y. Univ.) ably presided over the pleasant 
luncheon at which Dean Melby was speaker; 
and at which also, Miss Martha A. Gable 
of Philadelphia’s Board of Education pre- 
sented via the screen TELEVISION IN THE 
PHILADELPHIA SCHOOLS. 

Afternoon sessions were held at the Dob- 
bins Vocational High School; began with “A 
Classroom Planetarium in Action” (chair- 
man: Dr. Grace Fisher Ramsey, Curator of 
School Relations, American Museum of Na- 
tural History, N. Y.). Demonstration with a 
class was led by Armand N. Spitz (Dir., 
Museum Ed., Franklin Institute, Philadel- 
phia), the planetarium used being of his own 
invention and construction. Discussion leaders 
were Ethel Huggard (Assnt. Supt., N. Y. C.) ; 
Gladys Jacobson (Webster School, New 
Rochelle) ; Orlo K. Jenney (Roosevelt School, 
New Rochelle); Helen Warrin (S. 8th St. 
School, Newark). 

“School Television Programs,” was presided 
over by Allen H. Wetter (Assnt. to the Supt. 
of Schools, Philadelphia). Final session, 
under the chairmanship of New York’s Assnt. 
Supt. Paul A. Kennedy, presented “The 
School Administrator’s View of Audio-Visual 
Education” and the following superintendents: 
Laurence Chase (Essex County, N. J.) ; Louis 
P. Hoyer (Philadelphia); Leon N. Neulen 
(Camden, N. J.); C. R. Seidell (Allentown, 
Pa.). All were in favor of “the new devices, 
gadgets, aids,” all admitted to being unable 
to keep up with demand for them, all wanted 
to see more teacher training in their intelli- 
gent and efficient use. Mr. Hoyer of Phila- 
delphia in particular revealed interesting plans 
for his city, including a building program 


Columbia University’s New 
A.-V. Communication Center 
FE STABLISHMENT of a new public service 

to be known as Columbia University Edu- 
cational Films and to be operated by Colum- 
bia University Press has been announced by 
Charles G. Proffitt, Director of the Press, 
who said that a department of the service for 
the University only, will be designated Audio- 
visual Communication Center. 

Herbert R. Jensen, formerly director of re- 
search for National Educational Films, Inc., 
has been named manager of both services. 
During the past year Mr. Jensen conducted 
a survey preparatory to setting up the two 
departments. Stanley Applegate has been 
named as his assistant. 

Educational Films will include among its 
services a film rental library designed to pro- 
vide educational motion pictures for universi- 
ties, colleges, schools and civic groups. Colum- 
bia-produced films will also be available to in- 
stitutions anywhere in the world which re- 
quest them. 

The Audiovisual Communication Center 
will provide for the University such services 
as motion picture photography, projection and 
recording services, charts and filmstrips, and 
in addition will handle film rentals for the 
various University departments. 


on G. Williams, coordinator of Audio-Visual 

Services, Syracuse University, and Paul 
Witt, assistant professor of education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, have ac- 
cepted membership on FCA’s Community 
Council Committee, representing the State of 
New York. 


Analves reveals that approximately one-third 

of the total U.S. newsreel coverage during 
1949 was devoted to foreign news, including 
United Nations’ activities. The report was 
made by Taylor Mills of the Motion Picture 
Association. 


DAVI (Concluded) 
that will take audio-visual into such con- 
sideration as to provide, even among other 
new features, conduits for possible future de- 
velopments in television. 

The program for this helpful because 
friendly and informal conference was arranged 
by the Executive Committee of the New York 
Metropolitan Branch of DAVI; co-chairmen, 
Dr. Irene Cypher and Miss Rita Hochheimer. 


Motion Picture & Television Equipment 
Installation and Repair Service 


MUrray Hill 4-2199 


CONSULTANTS TO INDUSTRY e SCHOOLS e ORGANIZATIONS 


* the answers to your technical problems, without charge or obligation, 
write to a 
Consultant Service, 


BATES DISTRIBUTORS INC. 


13 EAST 37th STREET 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Those Expensive 
Educational Films 
You Buy... 


MAKE ’EM 


LAST LONGER! 


Keep them in their original 
“good” condition with PEERLESS FILM 
TREATMENT . . . the proven Vapor-in- 
Vacuum process . . . that guards against 


damage from projection, handling and 
extremes of climate — scratches, digs, 
dirt, oil absorption, brittleness and vir- 
tually all other kinds of damage and 
deterioration. And it is not expensive! 


Order your new films already Peerless- 
treated from your dealer. For film you 
now have .. . Peerless-equipped labora- 
tories from coast to coast are ready to 
serve you. Ask us which is the most 
convenient for you. 


Write for ‘20 QUESTIONS,”’ the in- 
formative new folder that tells how 
PEERLESS FILM TREATMENT ‘‘makes 


‘em last longer.” 


FILM PROCESSING CORPORATION © 
165 WEST 46th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. 


Y. 


“FUNCTIONS OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM” 


“STORY OF OUR FLAG” 

“OUR NATIONAL GOVERNMENT” 
“EARTH AND ITS SEASONS” 
“MYSTERIES OF WATER” 
“WORLD WE LIVE 

“STORY OF STEEL” 

‘RECTILINEAR COORDINATES” 
“HOW THE EYE FUNCTIONS” 
“HOW THE EAR FUNCTIONS” 
“OUR TEETH” 

“STORY OF COAL” 

“STORY OF WHEAT”’ 

‘STORY OF ELECTRICITY” 
“PRINCIPLES OF REFRIGERATION” 
15 PRACTICAL GEOMETRY FILMS 
5 SIMPLIFIED ARITHMETIC FILMS 


Write today for descriptive Catalog, 
Prices. 


Sale and Rental 


KNOWLEDGE BUILDERS 


625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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16mm SOUND CLASSROOM FILMS 
x a) 4.4 
~ 


ARNE SUCKSDORFF 


Academy Award 
Winner 


1948 


Made the Outstanding 


2 Reel lomm BL/WH 
Sound Film 


WIND FROM 
THE WEST”’ 


A Story of Lapland 


A charming picture blending 
fact and fantasy, noteworthy 
for its splendid photography. 
Sale $44.00 Rental $3.00 
Released through 


NATIONS, Inc. 


{A non-profit membership ergonizotion) 


55 West 45th St. New York 19, N. Y. 


Tt Theatre Owners of America has become 

a sustaining member of the Society of 
Motion Picture Engineers. The SMPE Com- 
mittee on Theatre Television and the TOA 
Committee on Television held a joint meet- 
ing at the SMPE convention in New York 
recently to explore fields of mutual interest 
in theatre engineering. 


G cton Hall Advertising Foundation in a 

recent national survey discovered that 65- 
percent of American national advertisers plan 
to include motion pictures in their public re- 
lations’ programs. 


U. N. Film Premiered 


NITED NATION’S latest film BATTLE 
FOR BREAD was world-premiered dur- 
ing the recent UNESCO week at Cleveland. 
Associated with the 1949 UNESCO theme 
“Food and People,” it shows scientists of 
many nationalities working with the Food 
and Agricultural Organization of the U.N. to 
improve agriculture in Italy, Poland, India, 
China. 
Widely shown in greater Cleveland theatres, 
its 16mm distribution plans when ready will 
be announced in these columns. 


Association Films Incorporates 


HE International Committee of Y. M. 
C. A.’s has announced the incorporation 

of Association Films (Y. M. C. A. Motion 
Picture Bureau) as a separate and indepen- 
dent organization, effective as of April 1, 1949 
and to be known as Association Films, Inc. 

Mr. J. R. Bingham, Director, and Mr. A. 
L. Fredrick, associate director, who have led 
Association Films for so many years, will 
serve as President and Treasurer respectively, 
of the new corporation. 

There will be no major changes in policy 
or service and the four branch offices in New 
York, Chicago, San Francisco and Dallas will 
continue at their present addresses. The main 
office of the new corporation will remain at 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
The International Committee of Y. M. C. A.’s 
will be represented om the Board of Directors 
of Association Films, Inc. and will continue to 
look to it for counsel on its own audio-visual 
problems. 


Gardner New Carnegie V.P. 


esas W. GARDNER has been elected vice- 
president of the Carnegie Corp. of N. Y. 
as announced by Charles Dollard, president. 
An executive associate of the Corporation 
since 1946, Mr. Gardner succeeds to the vice- 
presidential chair, vacant since Mr. Dollard 
became president in June 1948. 

Established in 1911 as the culmination of 
the late Andrew Carnegie’s philanthropic pro- 
gram, the Corp. is one of the largest founda- 
tions in the country. Its total assets at book 
value, as of September 30, 1948, amounted to 
$170,787,520. Under its charter the Corp.’s 
income is to be used “for the advancement 
and diffusion of knowledge and understand- 
ing among the people of the United States 
and of the British Dominions and Colonies.” 
A number of significant recent grants have 
been in the field of films (See FILM NEWS 
June-July 1948; March 1949). 

A former professor of psychology, Mr. 
Gardner has been largely responsible for 
planning and executing the Corp.’s expand- 
ing program in the field of the social sciences. 
Prior to joining the Corp., he was with the 
Office of Strategic Services as a first lieuten- 
ant in the Marine Corps, served in Washing- 
ton, Italy and Austria. His present residence 
is in Scarsdale, N. Y. 


MOVED 


Molner Photo-Sound Co. from Woodland 
Ave. to 514 Lincoln Way E., Massillon, Ohio. 

E. L. C. Films (Paul D. Rusten), to 322 
S. Fourth St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Raven Screen Corp. from 314 E. 35th St. 
to 124 E. 124th St., N. Y. C. 

Bates Distributing Corp. from 97-04 66th 
Ave., Forest Hills, to 13 E. 37th St, new 
phone MU 42199. 

Mogull’s Film and Camera Exchange, 
to its own 4-story building at 112-114 W. 48th 
7.6. 20. 

Tidewater Visual Aids (formerly Tide- 
water Movie Service), to 617 W. 35th St, 
Norfolk 8, Va. 

Art Zeiller Co. Inc. to a ground floor lo- 
cation, 350 Main St., East Orange, N. J. 

American Library Association’s Film 
Office, from A. L. A.’s Chicago headquarters 
to Room 113A Cutler Bldg., 42 East Ave., 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 

D. D. Livingston, Films of the Arts and 
Sciences, from 39 E. 35th St. to 220 Clinton 
St., New York 2. 


CLASSIFIED 


Rates: 10c per word, minimum 10 words. Six 
insertions of same copy, 10% discount. Twelve 
insertions, 20% discount. 


FILMS FOR RENT OR SALE 


FILM PROGRAM SERVICES, 1173. Avenue of 
the Americas, New York 19, New York, recom- 
mends and obtains public affairs and cultural films 
from all sources. 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


DUAL set-up Victor 16mm arc projectors com- 
plete with four heavy duty speakers practically new 
—$2000. Victor Lite-Weight with 6” speaker dem- 
onstrator—$300. Victor Model 3 camera. 1” FI. 5 
lens $185. New and used 16mm _ equipment for 
sale. Taylor Films, 1009 Dakota Ave. S., Huron, 
South Dakota. 


PROJECTOR, Eastman Kodak 16mm sound Koda- 
penny hw S-10-N, like new—$250. Box A, Film 
News, 13 E. 37th St., N. Y. 16. 


PROJECTOR, Bell & Howell 16mm sound Model 
138; 4 excellent condition—$200. Box A, Film 
News, 13 E. 37th St., N. Y. 16. 


FORWAY Model 10 projector, 16mm, 
~~ Box B, Film News, 13 


N. 
FOR RENT 


CUTTING room space. Screeni room facilities 
also available. Midtown. Box C, Film News, 13 E. 
37th St., N. Y. 16. 


LABORATORY SERVICES 


NO NEGATIVE?? Send picture, transparency, color 
print or movie filmstrips and $1. for new negative 
and enlargements, to Curio Photo, 1187 Jerome Ave., 
New York 52. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


SCRIPT TO SCREEN production experience edu- 
cational films. Four years graduate work University 
of Michigan. Young man highly recommended for 
handling your production needs. Box LF, Film 
News, 13 E. 37th St., N. Y. 16. 


CAMERAMAN-DIRECTOR, experienced in color 
work, int. & ext. lighting, wants camera or produc- 
tion work. Location & overseas specialist, 7 lan- 
uages, single. Box SC, Film News, 13 East 37th 


WRITER, experienced educational, training, docu- 
mentary films; filmstrips and instructors’ manuals; 
newspaper work in South America and Europe; col- 
lege graduate; full-time or free-lance; will travel. 
Box f. Film News, 13 E. 37th St., N. Y. 16. 


SERVICE — MISCELLANEOUS 


PREMIER COLOR PRESS. creators of some of 
the industry’s most attractive catalogues, photo- 
offset specialists, have moved up-town to 145 W. 
45th St., CI. 6-8644, to better serve a growing list 
of 16mm customers. 


sound. Like 
E. 37th St., 


FILM NEWS 
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Features 


| AM WITH YOU* 


A dramatic documentary photographed in 
Southern Rhodesia. For church and race 
relations groups. 


THE GATES OF HELL 


A suspenseful documentary of atomic scien- 
tists. (In preparation) 


Shorts 


The Academy Award Winner 


SYMPHONY OF A CITY** 
An SF Production, 

Directed by Arne Sucksdorff 

... and other Sucksdorff films:— 


SHADOWS ON THE SNOW** 
STRUGGLE FOR SURVIVAL** 
THE HUNTER** (In Preparation) 

A DIVIDED WORLD 

THE OPEN ROAD 

THE VALLEY OF DREAMS 


*Available in 16mm through 
THE RELIGIOUS FILM ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


**Distributed by TWENTIETH CENTURY-FOX 


Rudolph Carlson Richard Hymes 


RUDOLPH CARLSON 
PRODUCTIONS, Ine. 


165 West 46th Street * New York 9 


Producers of films for theatres, and for non-theatrical 
audiences, for television and other special purposes. 


If you want to 
be among the 
first to see our 
new film... 


PICTURE 
IN 
YOUR 
MIND 


Our new Philip Stapp film, PICTURE IN YOUR MIND, specific- 
ally designed as a follow-up to BOUNDARY LINES, is now in 
final production stages. 


If you want to be among the first to see PICTURE IN YOUR 
MIND we suggest that you advise your regular Film Rental 
Library at once to notify you when it has a rental print avail- 
able or, if you are interested in the purchase of PICTURE IN 
YOUR MIND, ask your Visual Education Dealer to arrange a 
screening for you as soon as possible. 


INTERNATIONAL FILM FOUNDATION, Inc. 


1600 BROADWAY NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


FPS proudly presents 


the two latest UN Film Board releases: 


CLEARING THE WAY 
35 min. $5.50; sale, $75.00. 
The story of the planning and building 
of the United Nations’ permanent head- 
quarters. 


THIS IS THEIR STORY 


20 min. $3.00; sale, $49.50. 
UNESCO’s first film is a gripping story of 
educational rebirth in Evrope and Asia. 


and 


the exclusive 16mm. release of five 
of the greatest French classics: 


HARVEST 
BAKER'S WIFE 
GRAND ILLUSION 
POIL DE CAROTTE 
WELL-DIGGER'S DAUGHTER 


film program services 


1173 Avenue of the Americas @ New York 19, N.Y. e@ 


LU. 2-4440 
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This is one of the finest examples of modern 
watch making—a fine precision time piece that 
is accurate to a tenth of a second. 


The generous vse of magnesium con- 
tributes appreci to tness 
of the projector. - 


the “opera voice’’ 
16mm sound. prejector 
with 


OUTPUT 


of 
CLEAR NATURAL 


rena is the only really light weight projector 
having 10 watts undistorted output. This means 
more effective telling of the screen story — greater 
clarity, freedom from distortion, and no straining 
of ears or eyes. 


Here is compact watch-like precision in a 16mm sound 
projector . . . here is performance that schools, churches 
and colleges need . . . brilliant pictures . . . high fidelity 
sound amplification that will “flood” a very large 
auditorium with clear, true sound! 


LOOK INSIDE 


Here, too, is sturdy construction that stands up under 
the daily “grind” of classroom use. Look inside a 
FORWAY Projector and you'll understand why the 
FORWAY is preferred al- 
though priced a little more 
than the lowest priced pro- 
jectors — and you'll be 
surprised at how much 
less it is than the big, 
expensive machines. 


FORWAY CORPORATION 
# 245 W. 55th St., New York 19, N.Y. 


Please send complete details on FORWAY 
16mm Sound Projectors to: 


Name 
Address 
City. 


compact precision 
Courtesy of Longines-Wittnaver Watch Co. +4 

THE LITTLE GIANT THREE MODELS 
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